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largely rewritten. Illustrated 
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Old Testament, Six Volumes. 








New Jestament, Four Volumes. 


“These books ought to be on the shelf of every man who professes to be a searcher after inspired truth.” 
The entire set has just been printed and bound in the best manner. The volumes contain an average of 600 pages each, 


these books 
“This is the Golden Opportunity. 
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with indexes, maps and illustrations. If you are interested in Sunday school work and Bible study, you should have 


Dr. Geikie has completed the last volume of ‘Hours with the Bible,’ and thus made 


it possible to place the completed and stupendous work within the reach of all students and readers of the Bible on such 
terms as will make it easily possible to secure this Treasury of Bible Information. Every minister, every evangelist, 
every Sunday school worker, every Bible reader, should own these grandly illuminated, stimulating and powerful books.” 


The Set, 10 Volumes, New Edition, Regular Price $12.00 
OUR PRICE, $8.00 CASH, OR $8.50 PAYABLE $1.50 WITH ORDER AND $1.00 PER MONTH FOR SEVEN MONTHS 
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REMARKABLE OFFER TO MINISTERS 


This Topical Excerpt Library at 
Half Price 


What the great thinkers have said on subjects of vital interest to ministers 
THIS SET OF FIVE GREAT 8vo VOLUMES, 2,000 PAGES, AT HALF PRICE 
The Publisher’s Price, : $10.00 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, DELIVERED, - - $5.00 


How often you need to turn quickly to sermonic material on these five important 
topics: (1) Atonement; (2) Spiritual Life; (3) Service; (4) Ohristianity; 
5) Heaven and Immortality. 

This library consists of sermons by the best preachers (Jowett, Drummond, 
Morgan, Dale, Hillis, Parkhurst, and many others), editorials from leading Church 
papers and excerpts from every reliable source. 

Three indexes to each volume: Subject or topic, texts, authors. 

EASY PLAN OF PAYMENT. Send $1.50 with your order and agree to pay 
$1.00 a month for four months, and we will send the et. s-es-* 


Robertson’s Complete Sermons 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 
Over 600 sets sold in 12 months. Another new lot imported from England Fine 
cloth, good paper and printing. Worth easily $4.00. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, POST PAID, - - $1.9 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-14 E. 40th St., Chicago 








Preachers, Teachers, Bible Students | 


The Books You Need on Terms That You Can Afford 


As an indispensable aid to you in your 
Bible study you should have in your library 


Geikie’s Hours With the Bible 


The Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and Knowledge. An Entirely New Edition. Revised throughout and 
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Subsoriptions—Subscription price $2. 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
be . To ministers if paid 

in advance $1.00 per year. If 
payment ie delayed ministers will be 
charged 


at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 


Di ti In order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper. it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (umless so ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and al! 
arrearages paid. 








DISCIPLES PUBLICATION 


The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society is an organ- 
ization through which 
churches of the Disciples 
of Christ seek to promote 
undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. 


Disciples 
Publication 
Society 





Published Weekly by the Discipies of 
Christ in the Interest of the Kingdom of God. 


SOCIET.Y, PROPRIETORS, 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Disciples’ religious re- 
formation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impuse are fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
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Expirations—The label on the paper 
stiows the month to which subscription 
| it paid. List is revised monthly. Ohange 
| 
| 
| 


of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. 
Change of addrese—in ordering change 
of addreas give the cid as well as the 
new. 


Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
or money order payable to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If local check 
is sent add ten cents for exchange 
charged us by Chicago banks. 


Entered as Seoond-Class Matter Feb. 
28, 1902, at the Post Office, Chicago, 
Illinois, Under Aot of Maroh 3, 1879. 


700 EAST 40th ST, CHICAGO 


communions. In its mechanical and ar- 
tistic quality, its low  selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The relationship it sustains to the Dis- with all Christians. * * 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not The Society therefore claims fellowship The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
official. The Society is not a private in- with all who belong to the living Chureh |ication of the Society, desire nothing so 


stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up 
character and for advancing the cause of 


religion. been prepared through the Society’s asso- alone. It is published for the Christian £& 
a ciation with the writers, editors and offi- world. It desires definitely to occupy a & 

The Disciples Publication Society re- cial publishing houses of the Methodist, catholic point of view and it seeks read- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- Presbyterian, Congregational and other ers in all communions. 
= 4 
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of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions 
as well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 

o * . 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited by 
the point of view of a single communion. 

* * . 


The Sunday-school literature (The Beth- 
any System) published by this house, has 
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much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in relig- 
ious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite 
of denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper. The Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the Dis- 
ciples, is not rublished for the Disciples 
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Any one of the following list of high class premiums will 
be sent without cost upon receipt of $1.50 for a new sub- 
scription to Th Christian Century. This premium offer 
does not apply to one whose name or family is now re- 
ceiving The Christian Century. Study this list carefully 
and send in subscription today. 
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1. Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pen. Fully warranted. Black or mottled barrel. Price $1.50. 
2. Half Dozen Silver Spoons. Made of nickel silver, heavily plated with pure silver. Ten year 
guarantee. Price $1.50. 
3. The Eyes of the World. Harold Bell Wright’s latest book. 
4. Testament and Psalms. Nelson’s India paper pocket edition. 
sixteenths of an inch thick. Price $1.20. 

Tarbell’s or Peloubet’s 1915 Commentary on the Sunday-school lessons. 

Vacuum, Bottle. Full nickel plated. Capacity, ] pt. Size 942x3 in. 
Ice Skates. Cast steel runners, nickel plated. Price $1.50. 





Price $1.35. 
Size 34, x 44% in., only seven 


Price $1. 
Price $1.50. 
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Tennis Racket. Cedar handle. Good quality gut. Price $2. 
Pocket Knife. Forged from best cutlery steel known. Sheffield make. Patent stag handle. 4 
Price $1. 4 


10. Scissor Sets. Three pairs: One pair 6 in., one 
pair 4 in. and one pair 41% in. scissors. 


; 11. Rice Boiler. Acid proof, double coated. 


Highest quality cast steel, full nickel plated. 
Price $1. 


Enameled cover and inset. 





Holds 2 qts. Price $1.25. 
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The Book Bargain of a Decade 





ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA 


T. K. CHEYNE, D. Litt., D. D. J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL. D. 
3,000 pages, Decorated, Illustrated, 8vo, $6.00 Net 


Bible Questions Answered by the 
Best Progressive Scholarship 


Printed on India Paper. By printing on the best Bible paper the four large octavo volumes of the orig- 
il edition are condensed into one. It is a library in one handy volume for the student’s desk. 


Correlation of Parts. By common consent the book as a work of reference is strikingly accurate and for 
nvenience of use unsurpassed. The real value of the cross-references only now becomes apparent to the 
eader when at last he can use the whole work as a single volume. 


International Character of Work. The work is international, having been written by 96 specialists, of 
whom exactly one-third wrote in a foreign language. Roughly it may be said that over a third of the writ- 
ers belong to England, nearly a third to Scotland (13), Ireland (23), or America (12), and a third use Ger- 
man (28), Dutch (3), or French (1). This international character of the work has given the editors a free 
hand in selecting the scholars to whom to entrust the various subjects. The only rule has been—“the best 


ivailable.” 


Un-Sectarian Character. In the next place, the work is un-sectarian. To say of a work which pro- 
fesses to be scientific that in the selection of writers ecclesiastical connection or independence counts noth- 
ing is really superfluous It is interesting and encouraging, however, to note the result—that, as a matter 

fact, among its writers in English are Jews, Episcopalians of various schools, Methodists, Congregation- 
lists, Presbyterians, and Baptists, besides others who do not perhaps represent any specific religious com- 


Mion 


Thoroughly Modern. No work of this kind is more modern or more authoritative than Encyclopedia 
Liblica. This is not a reprint from wornout plates but a beautiful piece of printing setting forth concep- 
of biblical scholarship held in the great theological seminaries at this hour. Every seminary trained 

] 1 


reacher of the past decade has used this work and knows its value 


Equal to 24 Ordinary Books. To secure the equivalent of twenty-four ordinary books which would sell 

t S1.so each for a total of six dollars has brought the best learning to the door of the humblest man. Ig- 
rance of biblical problems on the part of ministers and Sunday-school teachers has had one cause removed. 
An Epoch-Marking Work. As a mere volume printed and published it admittedly marks an epoch in 
veral respects—for example, in the fact that more than a million words were practically all in type at one 
time \s a piece of editorial workmanship it has few equals in respect of the skill with which the parts 
have been, not pinned together, but intimately and organically united. As a singularly weighty contribution 
to the biblical science of the time, its impulse is admitted perhaps most markedly by those who dissent most 
strongly from the views defended in some of its articles. It will be impossible to understand the movement 
of thought on biblical subjects during the next quarter of a century without taking account of the “Encyclo- 


—— SPECIAL OFFER 


Encyclopedia Biblica will be sent prepaid on receipt of the price, $6.00. 
Encyclopedia Biblica will be given as a premium to anyone who will secure ten 
new cash subscribers to The Christian Century. 
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The Rational and the Spiritual 


A CERTAIN RATIONAL TEMPER, CHARACTERISTIC OF 
THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, MUST BE COUNTED AS 
AN ASSET OF PRIME IMPORTANCE IN THEIR TASK 
OF CONSTRUCTING AN INNER ORDER OF SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. 

Not everybody will agree with such a statement. 

assumed that the spiritual life is quite unrelated to the thought- 

life, that reason stands in the way of the spiritual, that the 
inner life of fellowship with God is realized in some sort of 
emotion, in ecstacy, in ununderstood rapture, and that when 


It is usually 


reason comes in God goes out. 

Science, according to this view, is incompatible with religion. 

Henee we find a considerable class of churchmen responding 
with unction to the attacks made from the pulpit upon scholar- 
ship, upon science, upon what is loosely covered by the blanket 
term ‘‘higher criticism,’’ upon the method of education in re- 
ligious work—in short upon any of the manifestations of the 
quiet, humble, controlled and open-minded passion to know and 
to impart Truth. 


Over against the rational ideal of religion stands the attitude 
of obseurantism. Obseurantism is a kind of willful determination 
to cling to traditional and customary conceptions in religion and 
to refuse te translate them into the thought-life of the present 
age or to relate them intelligibly and_ vitally to actual ex- 
perience. 

Obseurantism deliberately and doggedly refuses to think its 
roblems through, and it derives a certain emotional exalta 
tion from this very refusal. It finds its religious satisfactions 
more in its eclipses of reality than in its insights into reality. 
Obseurantism is not mysticism. Modern 
minded; it is truth-seeking; it is rational—as far as the ra 
tional can go. But it recognizes that after the cup of reason 
has been filled there is a ‘‘running over’’ of reality; it simply 
says that there is more to the mystery of life than our rational 
categories can contain. 

The rational ideal is not incompatible with mysticism; indeed 
t looks in the direetion of and leads to mysticism. But the ra- 
tional ideal is the direct antithesis of obscurantism. 


mysticism is open- 


The rational ideal also stands over against revivalism in re- 
ligion. 

What is revivalism? 

It is the organized effort to reach the individual soul through 
an artificially created mass situation. It brings to bear upon 
the individual will the stimulating pressure of the crowd that 
as been highly magnetized by the manipulations of an expert 

This is the prevailing procedure in present-day churches. 
Lacking a spiritual life of its own, a spiritual life rooted in 
ind growing out ot a consciou* perception of Truth, and with 
ts vast institutional interests to maintain, the modern Chureh 
resorts to revivalism. 

This revivalism is the most conspicuous of many signs of 
the low ebb of spirituality in the churehes. The more con 
spicuous instanees of its suecess—as, for example, such a work 
as that of Mr. Sunday—do but make more emphatic the dis 
closures of the poverty of our inner life. 

Real spiritual life is spread abroad from soul to soul 
through the medium of Truth, not through the medium ot 

g It has no affinity with any form 
of hypnotism or artificial sensationalism. It speaks in a still, 
small voice of the thing it sees and has experienced, and it lays 
foundations in other souls for an answering perception and 


highly charged organization. 


experience. 


With the rational method and ideal of religion the Disciples 
have much more affinity, historically, than with either the 
obseurantist habit of mind or the revivalistie method of propa- 
ganda. The opposition of our fathers to both obseurantism and 
revivalism brought down upon them the severest criticisms 


they had to endure. 


They were charged with heresy because they did not accept 
the prevailing uncritical obscurantist view of a ‘‘level Bible,’’ 
but taught that the Bible lends itself to a rational, discriminating 
method, which gives authority to some parts of it and denies 
authority to other parts of it. Mr. 
before ‘‘higher eriticism’’ was 


Campbell and his ¢o 
workers were ‘‘higher crities’’ 
known. 

They were charged with being ‘‘rationalists,’’ in the bad 
sense, because they revolted against the prevailing Calvinistic 
obseurantism which taught that the Spirit wrought arbitrarily 
upon the heart of the sinner; while Mr. Campbell taught that 
the Spirit wrought through the Truth, and won the soul to God 
as the Truth was perceived and appropriated. Here was a ra 
tional psychology set sharply over against an extreme form ot 
obseurantism. 

They were charged with infidelity because they could not 
clothe their message in the garments of trinitarian theology, 
but preferred the simpler, more practical, more experimental 
and rational concepts of the New Testament pages. 

They were charged with unspirituality because they exposed 
the unspirituality of the revivalism of their day. They saw 
that the emotionalism, the hysteria, the nervous phenomena 
that always accompanied the successful revivals of their time 
were due to mesmeric influence rather than to the influence of 
Truth. 
were effective the Disciples of a half century and more ago 
often got themselves heartily disliked by entering into one 


By methods which were perhaps as untactful as they 


of these highly charged revivals and quietly telling people 
what to do to be saved in terms of the Scripture itself, that 
is, in the practical, rational terms of simply complying with 
the conditions of salvation. 

The thrusting of this rational suggestion into the heat of 
a ‘‘mourners’ bench*’ group has been known to break up the 


meeting. 


It will hardly be claimed that this rationalistic habit of the 
Disciples did not at times mislead us. On the contrary, the 
truth demands of us to confess frankly that our rationalism 
came near being our undoing. 

Reacting against the obscurantism of the time, we failed to 
make a conscious enough place for mysticism in our thought 
life. 

Reacting against the mesmeric revivalism of the time, we 
failed to organize into the structure of our inner life the 
Truth we objectively discerned on the pages of the Seripture. 

Our rationalism, perliaps, made us religiously precise, even 
finical, about negligible matters, and thus often unfraternal 
toward those who did not use our formulas or pronounce our 


shibboleths. 


But for all that, it is no time for us to apologize for our his- 
toric adherence to the rational ideal. Those leaders who would 
plunge us uncritically into the revivalism that now prevails in 
the churches, those evangelists among us who are imitators of 
the revivalism against which our fathers protested, and those 
teachers who would have us take on the type of spirituality 
which finds its chief affinity with many obscurantist theological 
notions are changing the direction of our movement. 

Our rational temper is an invaluable spiritual asset 

Its full value for the construction of a spiritual life will not 
appear until the disillusionment stage of modern revivalism 1s 
reached. 

But in the meantime, in the hands and habits of the Disciples 
of Christ, the rational principle should help us to construct in 
the inner life a spiritual order of our own whose depth and 
richness shall be matched by a sanity and sense of reality that 
will commend it and us to that large company of thoughtful 
souls who feel scant affinity for conventional types of piety. 

The history and traditional temper of the Diseiples fit them to 
make a contribution from their own inner life which will re- 
concile the age-long conflict of the rational and the spiritual. 








HE first great service rendered by 
George Macdonald to his time 
and later times was the disclo 


sure of Scoteh life and speech. By 
birth and training he was well prepared 
task So diligently did he 


himself to the illustration of Seoteh 


for ?¢ 
Lo 18 


set 
lin 


idioms t 


gruisti at some of his pages are 
alan unintelligible to one inexperienced 
n that type « literature. To a far 
rreater degree is this true of Maedonald 
than « Seott, Burns or Barrie But the 
charm of his chapters is inexhaustible to 
those who have the shghtest apprecia 
ion ot the Highland style 

Vet e enrel serviee ren lered by Max 
donald was in the realm of religion. He 
eame of a race that took theology very 


riously Scott interpreted the character, 
tory and achievements of the Seot 

ti pererrnle der many type and fe 
Seotth traits escaped him. But he had 
no such conception of the religious depths 
scottisi reein Macdonald has 
munded Burns with passionate tender 
ness composed his lyries of domestic and 


, and displays genuine religious 
feeling in his ‘* Cotter’s Saturday Night.”’ 


But to Macdonald fell the task of inte: 
eting t religion of Seotland in its 
road, popular aspects. And in so doing 

as made perfectly clear to all his 
eader is own reaction against the 
larker side of Calvinism. The thesis of 

ill $s stories is essentially the love of 

Giod and the hope of humanity All his 
haracters are the spokesmen of his 
That theology was original, yet wrought 
ipon by many varying influences. He be 
nged ) I theological school, but 
aped own views religion trom 
i tree and first hand comment upon the 
irre! theo ogy f his day The orld 
id problem of suffering, and the nearly 


related one of the origin of evil, which 
ive xercised the minds of men from 
lob’s « whic perplexed Greek phil 
oOsOpiie nd disturbed the thought of the 
blind Milton, were the dominant problems 
{ Seot thinking. Maedonald felt that 
he iture of the God e loved and wor 
iped offered a solution of these perplex- 

il enivma The freedom of salvation 
is not inconsistent th a rational do 

! election Perhaps men were 
er t vecept sucl views in Seotland 

i in England, for the Chalmerses, the 
Guthries, the Cairds and the Macleods 
ad preached the divine grace and for- 

! as freely as John Wesley 

George Maedonald went even further 

n these leaders in his insistence upon 
divine nature as love He was a Moses 

the region of religion, leading the peo- 
out to a promised land He taught 

i tender and persuasive fire the di- 

ne treedom of the soul, and its essential 
neness wit God His coneeption of 
freedom was based upon the idea of an 
ib ite submission to the divine will, a 
ens ibsorption in the manifest in- 
ding powe wholly 

and wholl 1s He as an opti 

mist of most pronounced convictions He 


pereeived that the iniverse is essentially 
good, and that in the divine program 
ther no darkness. In such a universe 

cannot really doubt \ things 
owed" sonal ¢ His 
‘ I ‘ nys 1 iy 
proached the borders Christian 


A Modern Prophet of the Love of God 


An Interpretation of the Religious Message of George Macdonald. 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


In 1894, on Sunday evening, Profes- 
Willett informal 
given by poet 


attended an 
the 


sor 


eompany Seoteh 


and novelist, then 70 years of age, 
at his large, gray ston villa at 
tordighera in Italy. The evening 


was devoted to a simple program of 


religious conversation or semi-leectures 


and ended with hymns and prayer. 
It ended also in the traveller and 
guest taking up with a peculiarly 
hearty interest a study of the writ- 


Maedonald, one of 


the most prolifie and influential writ- 


ings of George 


ers of the past century and yet one 

om but few of our generation read. 
The interpretation 

Maedonald’s religious message ~ ill 
interesting in itself 
back to 
** Robert 


and ‘* David Elginbrod.’’ 


present article in 


prove intensely 


and may send some readers 


enjoy the almost forgotten 


Faleoner"’ 


Novalis, Wordsworth and especially Maur 
ler But the problems of personality he 
never encountered. To him the persist- 
ence and integrity of life, human and di 
vine, fundamental. His favorite 
exponent, David Elginbrod, 
further than any of the Calvinists 
in behheving in universal salvation, which 
is yet not incompatible with the punish- 


were 
theologi al 


goes 


ment of sin. Future recognition he would 
accept without reserve. All life is full of 
satisfaction and enjoyment. Nature is 


the divine, 


No- 


give us 


filled with the symbolism of 
and the universe is a vision of God. 
vhere Maedonald 
any exact definition of sin, yet it is clear 
that it meant for him the assertion of 
selfish will by human personality out of 
armony with God, and that personality 
vas never absorbed or destroyed. 


does George 


EMY OF rHEOLOGICAL GLOOM, 


Against the sterner and more forbid- 
ding aspects of Seotch theology he threw 


all the influence of his writings. Per- 
haps he felt that far more can be accom- 
plished in the liberation of the human 
spirit from the thraldom of obsolete 


reeds by the ministry of fiction than by 
arguments of the pulpit or 
he classroom. For this reason he made 
his stories the vehicles of religious edu- 
cation. Yet so admirable was his method 
and so free the play of his imagination 
that save the watchmen on the walls 
of Zion were likely to be aware of the 
subtle and all-pervasive spirit of liberal- 
ism which breathed through all of his chap- 
ters. He never hesitated to interpolate 
theological instruction in the midst of his 
id and romantie narratives. His 
characters were not complex, but served 

e purpose either of voicing his convie- 
tions in authoritative and final terms or 
of serving as objects of seorn and re- 
buke if they took grounds opposed to his 
of the divine order. Then he would 
break into protest as in the following pas- 


his 


all the arts and 


few 


most vii 


sense 


age almost at random from one of 


most interesting narratives. 


lle speaks of the evil phantasms of a 
theology which would explain all of God's 
. low meeptions of right and law 

und justice, then only taking refuge in the 
fact of the incapacity of the human un- 
derstanding when its own inventions are 
mpugned as undivine In such svstems nell 


is invincibly the deepest truth, and the love 
of God is not so deep as hell. Hence as 
foundations must be laid in the deepest 
truth, the first article im his creed was “I 
believe in hell.”’ 


ALWAYS A PREACHER. 
George Macdonald was essentially a 
preacher all his life long. No matter what 
he did, whether in prose or poetry, 
whether in the elass room or the pulpit, 
whether in his parlor in one of his pleas- 
ant afternoon at-homes, or in his library 
at work, he was still preaching. ‘‘Did 
you ever hear me preach?’’ said Cole- 
ridge to Lamb one day. ‘‘I never heard 
you do anything else,’’ was the reply. 
The same might have been said of George 
Macdonald. For that reason probably his 
ministers in the stories are among the 
most interesting of his characters. He 
has several strong ministerial types. One 
of the is Dr. Armstrong in ‘‘ Adla 
Cathart.’’ He does not wish’ to con- 
fine himself, he says, to religious work 
among old ladies, but wishes to work with 
men as preacher, and more not less than 
man. Dr. Watson in ‘‘The Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood,’’ is another admir- 
able example of the man of God, and so 
is Mr. Cowie, the wise and friendly pas- 
tor in ‘‘Alee Forbes.’’ In fact, his best 
characters are always preachers, no mat- 
ter what their vocation may happen to 
be. Thomas Crann the stone mason is a 
fine type of the Puritan spirit. Calvin- 
ism in a strong man like him is a sublime 
faith. David Elginbrod is perhaps his 
most impressive character. He believed 
that God is wholly love and that there- 
fore hell itself must be subservient to 
that love, an embodiment of it. In his ar- 
eument for the sympathy of the divine 
Father, David refers to his daughter Mar- 
garet, between whom and himself there 
was a beautiful bond of affection and un- 
derstanding. He would rather see her 
dead, he declared, than touched by the 
blot of sinfulness; but if he learned that 
her character had thus been stained, 
would he not take her in his arms in sym- 
pathy and protection? And he added, 
‘*Shall man be more just than God?"’ 


best 


HIS FAMOUS CHARACTER. 


David had inherited something of that 
spiritual audacity which breathes through 
the ancient epitaph engraved on a monu- 
ment in an Aberdeen cemetery, and ap- 
propriatec by the novelist as the senti- 
ment of David’s father: 


MOST 


Here lie I, Martin Elginbrodde, 
Hae merey o’my soul, Lord God; 

4s wad I do. were I Lord God, 
And ye were Martin Elginbrodde. 


It was generally understood in the par- 
ish up the glen where David lived that 
he was not religious beyond the degree 
which is supposed to be the general in- 
heritanee of Seotechmen, possibly in virtue 
of their being brought up on oatmeal 
porridge and the shorter catechism. Yet 
his foree of character and the high re- 
spect in which he was held caused him to 
be nominated for elder in the church, 
an honor, however, which he declined. 
His readings in the Holy Scripture were 
the delight of his daughter Margaret, and 
the marvel of his wife Janet, a devout 
and unquestioning believer. The forti- 


eth chapter of Isaiah was his sanctuary, 
and his prayers were a revelation of hu- 
man speech with God. 
chapter in Genesis had been 


One day after the 
read, he 
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turned to his wife and said, if transla- 
tion into commonplace English can take 
the place of the unapproachable Scotch 
dialect: 


“Janet, do you believe that ever a ser- 
pent spoke?” 

“Well, David, the devil was in him you 
know.” 

“The devil a word of that is in the Word 
itself, though,” rejoined David with a smile. 

“David,” said Janet solemnly and with 
some consternation, “you're not going to tell 
me, sitting there, that you do not believe 
every word that’s printed between the two 
boards of the Bible?” 

“Janet, my bonnie lass”—and here David’s 
eye beamed upon his wife,—“I believe as 
many of them as you do, and maybe a few 


more. Keep your mind easy about that, but 
you see that folk were not just satisfied 
about a serpent speaking, and so they 


looked about and about till at last taey 
found the devil in him.” 


LIBERALIZING INFLUENCES. 


It might be supposed at first glance that 
some of the more liberalizing influences 
which appeared in George Macdonald’s 
work had come from German sources, for 
it was a day in which the principles of 
criticism were beginning to penetrate Eng- 
land and Scotland from the Continent, 
and particularly from German univer- 
sities. Yet no such influences came di- 
rectly to him. He speaks with apprecia- 
tion of the German universities in the 
story of ‘‘Robert Faleoner,’’ who is sup- 
posed to have spent four years in study 
there, but no hint is given as to the disci- 
plines taught there or their effect on his 
thinking. But something of that religious 
freedom which was wrought by criticism 
and which came to Great Britain first 
through Dean Stanley’s interpretation of 
Ewald’s work, and later through the 
splendid service of Robertson Smith, finds 
echo in his pages. He has no use for the 
old dogma of a verbally inspired, or level, 
Bible. He refers with quiet humor to the 
discipline set himself by a lay preacher, 
of learning the first nine chapters of 
first Chromicles as an atonement for hav- 
ing in an evil hour of freedom of spirit 
ventured to suggest that such lists of 
names, even though forming a portion 
of Holy Writ, could scarcely be reckoned 
of equally divine authority with St. 
Paul’s epistle to the Romans. 

In the same spirit of raillery, which 
sometimes deepens to passionate resent- 
ment, he speaks of the churches and min- 
isters under whose roofs and ministra- 
tions so large a proportion of the Seot- 
tish people of his day enjoyed, or suf- 
fered, their religious instructions. He 
loved the stateliness and order of the 
Chureh of England service, and regretted 
that both in architecture and in worship 
the churches of Scotland were so little 
dignified. In deseribing one of these 
meeting-places, the one at which David 
Elginbrod was accustomed to worship, he 
says: 

The church was up the valley of a noisy 
little stream that refused to keep Scotch 
Sabbath, praising the Lord after its own 
fashion. The church was quite new and was 
perched on a barren eminence, that it might 
be as conspicuous for its positiom as it was 
remarkable for its uglines@& One grand aim 
of the reformers of the Scottish ecclesiastical 
modes appears to have been to keep the 
worship pure and the worshipers sincere by 
embodying the whole in the ugliest forms 
that could be associated with the name of 
Christianity 


Of another chureh and service he says: 


The church had fared as Chaucer in the 
hands of Dryden. So had the truth that 
flickered through the sermon fared in the 
hands of the clergyman. Having, although 
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a Scotchman, had an Episcopalian educa- 
tion, Hugh Sutherland could not help re- 
joicing that not merely the Bible but the 
church service as well had been fixed be- 
yond the reach of such degenerating in- 
fluences as those which had operated in the 
more material embodiments of religion. 


HELPFUL CRITICISM OF PREACHERS, 


On still another occasion he describes 
a preacher and his sermon after this 
fashion: 


The minister ascended the pulpit stair 
with all the solemnity of one of the self- 
elect, and a priest besides. He was just 
old enough for the intermittent attacks of 
self-importance to which all youth is ex- 
posed, to have im his case become chronic. 
He stood up and _ worshiped his Creator 
aloud after a manner which seemed to say 
in every tone, Behold I am he that wor- 
shippeth Thee! How mighty Thou art! 
Then he read the Bible in a quarrelsome 
sort of way, as if he were a bantam, and 
every verse were a crow of defiance to the 
sinner. Then they sang a hymn in the 
fashion of dear old Scotland, which has the 
sweetest songs in the cottages and the 
worst singing in the churches of any coun- 
try in the world. 


One more instance must be given from 
the many which abound in the novels, and 
which must have gone far to correct some 
of the vicious practices and the super- 
ficial preaching of the day. The quota- 
tion is as follows: 


Them came the sermon. The text was 
the story of the Good Samaritan. Some 
idea, if not of the sermon, at least of the 
value of it, may be formed from the fact 
that the first thing to be considered, or in 
other words, the first head was the culpable 
imprudence of the man in going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho without an escort. 


In reporting the close of this sermon, 
Maedonald takes his thrust at the current 
and comfortable doctrine of eternal dam- 
nation, which was to him a kind of blas- 
phemy against God. He says: 


The sermon ended with a sermon warn- 
ing, “Those who neglect the gospel scheme, 
and never think of death and judgment 
be they rich or poor, be they wise or ig- 
norant—whether they dwell in the palace or 
the hut—shall be damned. Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost.” 





HIS OPINIONS OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


Much of the religious blindness of the 
time, or at least the incapacity to per- 
ceive the broader and more heartening 
aspects of religion, Macdonald attributed 
to the type of books which made up the 
scanty libraries of such as read anything 
beyond the Bible. Speaking of the book 
shelf in one of the Seotch cottages, he 
says: 

For instance there was Boston’s “Fourfold 
State,” in which the ways of God and man 
may be seen through a _ fourfold fog; 
Erskine’s “Divine Sonnets” which will repay 
the reader in laughter for the pains it costs 
his reverence, producing much the same 
effect that a Gothic cathedral might, re 
produced by the pencil and from the re- 
membrance of a Chinese artist who had seen 
it once. Drelincourt on “Death,” with the 
famous ghost-hoax of DeFoe, to help the 
bookseller to the sale of the unsalable. The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, that wonderful inspira- 
tion, never failing save when the theologian 
would sometimes snatch the pen from the 
hands of the poet. 


In ‘‘Robert Falconer’’ he names a list 
of the books provided fur the entertain- 
ment and instruction of the mischievous 
and irresponsible Sharger. They included 
Alliene’s ‘‘Alarm to the Unconverted,’’ 
Baxter’s ‘‘Saints Everlasting Rest,’’ and 
Erskine’s aforementioned ‘‘Gospel Son- 
nets.’’ The only diversions permitted 
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were ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ and ‘‘The 
Holy War.’’ He was not even sure that 
the shorter catechism was a wholesome 
mental and religious gift for the young. 
He says: 

I wish the spiritual engineers who con- 
structed the shorter catechism had, after 
laying the grandest foundation store that 
truth could afford them, glorified God by 
going no further. Certainly many a man 
would have enjoyed him sooner if it had not 
been for their work. 


It is apparent from his pages that he 
thought a considerable class in the church 
eared for religion only as a formal and 
fashionable thing, and wished not to be 
disturbed in the least by any novelties or 
originality in preaching. When some one 
asked Mr. Arnold, the pompous land- 
holder in ‘‘David Elginbrod,’’ whether 
the preacher at the village church was or- 
iginal, he exclaimed, ‘‘Original! Really 
I am bound to say I don’t know how the 
remark applies. How is a man to be or- 
iginal on a subject that is laid all down 
in plain print—to use a vulgar expres- 
sion—and has been commented upon for 
eighteen hundred years and more.’’ 


A PROPHET AND GUIDE. 


But sometimes humorous thrusts will 
not serve his turn, and he breaks out 
against those whom he regards as the be- 
trayers of Christian truth in such a para- 
graph as this, inserted in the heart of a 
stirring and dramatic scene: 

Lord Christ! Not alone from the pains 
of hell or of conscience—not alone from the 
outer darkness of self and all that is mean 
and poor and low, do we fly to thee. But 
from the anger that rises within us at the 
wretched words spoken in thy name, at 
the degradation of thee and thy Father in 
the mouths of those that claim especially 
to have found thee, do we seek thy feet. 
Pray thou for them also, for they know not 
what they do.” 


It is not strange that to many people 
George Macdonald should appeal with the 
authority of a prophet and a divinely ap- 
pointed guide, since he so often assumes 
the task of religious instruction without 
resigning his office as teller of stories. 
That impression of abiding faith, of un- 
quenchable optimism, of confidence in 
a world of order, of justice, — holi- 
ness and joy, wrought a con- 
viction of the finality of his message 
which was doubtless aided by the dash of 
mysticism which he revealed. Perhaps 
to many readers he was not as attractive 
as he would have been with less religious 
material in his pages. Yet it is astonish- 
ing to discover how little these apparently 
intrusive and irrelevant bits of homily de- 
tract from the onward movement of his 
stories. Certainly he was a very popular 
writer after once his vogue began, and 
every word was seized upon with avidity. 
Perhaps this was due in some measure to 
the simplicity and joyousness of his faith 
in the mora! order, as well as to the at- 
tractiveness of his works of the imagina- 
tion. Much of our later writing abounds 
in pessimism and brooding reflections on 
the futility of the scheme of things. To- 
day we want elaborate answers to all our 
problems. George Macdonald is simple, 
intuitive, personal. He believes that the 
world is beautiful and good, and that love 
for God and for man are the healthful and 
uplifting expressions of the normal life. 
In ‘‘Sir Gibbie’’ he has described a char- 
acter which is a kind of counterpart of 
Wagner’s guileless, but pure hearted 
Parsifal. The little boy, deprived of 
speech from his birth, grows up impelled 
forever to follow the highest law of his 


(Continued on page 17.) 








Mission Work in Burma 


Some Indications of the Progress of the Gospel in the Land Put on the Missionary Map by William Carey. 


ISSION work in Burma was be 
gun by Adoniram Judson. He 
left America a Congregationalist 


BY GEORGE W. BROWN. 
religions are now trying to win them, 
though for centuries they were neglected 
by the Buddhists. The motive now ani- 


run with begging priests. Giving to the 
priests is a form of merit, which insures 
one a better state in his next birth or 








Knowing that he was appointed to mating the Buddhists is not love for man- births. The building of pagodas is a still 
labor in proximity to Carey, who was a_ kind, but a desire to prevent people from better means of acquiring merit, but only 
Baptist, he made a study of the Serip- beeoming Christians. the wealthy can indulge in this. Repair- 
tures with reference to baptism during ing pagodas is much less meritorious. 

oyage, and reached the conelusion — —— While one may see pagodas in every vil- 
at the Baptists, and not the Congrega The Baptists have not only preached. lage, he may also see ruins of pagodas 
tionalists were right in regard to that They have published the complete Bible  seattered all over the land. 
itter On reaching India he was bap n three languages, Burmese, Sgavw The typical Burmese pagoda looks like 
ed, notified his board of his change of Karen and Pevo Karen, and portions of a huge brass hand bell. The original 
v, offered himself to the Baptists, and it in Swe Karen, Chin, Kachin, Chan and Indian pagoda, or stupa, was a_hemi- 
—_ . 











Mission Bungalo in India. 
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i! wes, for Burma 1s a great 


During the centennial 


‘ iD I e director ot pubhe instruc 
! the provinee, a British official, 
| ite to the edueational 
rk e Baptists, regarding their 
repa of textbooks, and their work 
hack ird classes 

Phi ange wrought in the condition 
ne eharacter of the people who have 
hecome Christian is prodigious Intelli 
nee, morality, industry and thrift are 
nore n evidenee, and the Chris 
an, thoug recruited from the lowe 
rata of It ries« miele tv, take Ss His place 
qual of any God has in many 

ivs blessed the Burmese ¢ istian. 

S\l ABSORBING CHRISTIAN IDEAS, 
One feels that Christianity is gaining 
round more ways than one. Imitation 
said to be the sineerest form of flat- 
rv, and surely the Buddhists are flatter 
ng Christianity to a tremendous extent. 
All its methods are be ing copied and 
strong counter efforts are being made to 
tem progress of Christianity. But 
ypular Buddhism is absorbing doctrines 
Christianity and teaching things which 
ire not to be found at all in the Buddhist 
scriptures. There is even the doctrine of 
mediator between man and God to de- 
ver from sin, while original orthodox 
Buddhism reeognized neither God nor sin 
s real 

Buddhism lays great stress on merit. 
Every village has its pagoda, where 


Buddha is worshiped, and the land is over 


sphere, or dome-topped beehive structure, 
solid, and of huge dimensions, built over 
some relic chamber, in which would be 
placed some precious objects, and some 
alleged relies of Gautama Buddha. In 
Burma, the hemisphere is built with a 
flare at the bottom, like a bell, and is 
capped by a tall standard, like a bell 


handle, bearing a small conventionalized 
umbrella at the top. The umbrella may 
contain a large gold or gilded ball, stud- 
ded with The largest 
the Shwe Dagone pagoda in Rangoon, cov 
ering a quarter of an acre at 
built up solid and with a column in the 
center 365 feet high, surmounted by the 
umbrella and its golden ball. It sur 
rounded by a great number of small pa- 
godas, each put up by some wealthy per- 
as a work of merit. The 
and many of the smaller ones are covered 
with gold leaf and lacquer from top to 


jewels. pagoda is 


its base, 
Is 


son large one 


bottom. Hence the name Shwe. which 
means golden. The special Sanctity of 
this pageda arises from its being built 


it hairs of Buddha. 


over elg 


LOW MORALS THE RUI 

The commercial aspect is not the only 
one which Buddhism presents. The wor- 
ship of spirits or Nats is really much 
of 


more common than the worship 
Buddha, and morals are at a very low 
ebb It would be well indeed if Amer- 


icans and Europeans searching for a new 
eult and dazzled by the mysticism of 
eunning Orientals, could really see what 
Suddhism actually is. 











The Pathos of War 


Other Evidences from the Battle Front Proving That Men Are Men ‘‘For a’ That.’’ 


NE of the 
documents that the European war 
has produced was made publie in 
Paris just before Christmas. It is 


most moving human 


a letter written by a French cavalry 
officer to his fianeee as he lay on a 
battlefield in Flanders. After telling how 
he wounded in the chest during a 


charge, he goes on: 


was 


‘*‘Two other men are lying near me, 
and I do not think there is much hope 
for them, either. One is an officer of a 
Scottish regiment and the other a private 
in the Uhlans. When I came to myself I 
found them bending over me. The Brit- 
isher was pouring water down my throat 
from his flask, while the German was try- 
ing to stanch my wound with an antisep- 
tie preparation served out to their troops 
by the medical corps. The Highlander had 
several pieces of shrapnel buried in his 
side. 


MEDICAL AID TO ENEMY. 

‘‘In spite of their own sufferings they 
were trying to help me. When I was fully 
conscious again the German gave us each 
a morphine injection and took one him- 
self. His medical corps had also pro- 
vided him with this and the needle, with 
printed directions for their use. Soon 
feeling wonderfully at ease, we spoke of 
the lives we had lived before the war. 
We all spoke English, and we talked of 
the women we had left at home. Both the 
German and the’ Britisher had been 
married only about a year. 

‘I wondered, as I suppose the others 
did, why we had fought each other at all. 
| looked at the Highlander, who was fall- 


ing to sleep exhausted, and despite his 
drawn face and mud-stained uniform lie 
looked the embodiment of freedom. 
Then I thought of the Tri-color of France, 
and all that France had done for liberty. 
Then I watched the German, who had 
ceased to speak. He had _ taken out a 
prayer-book and was trying to read a 
service for soldiers wounded in battle. 
** And——while I watched him, I real- 
ized what we were fighting for——. He 
was dying in vain, while the Britisher 
and myself, by our deaths, would prob- 
ably contribute something toward the 


eause of civilization and peace—the 
failing light—the roar of the guns—.’’ 
The rest is silence. The letter was 


found at its writer’s side by a Red Cross 
searcher of the battlefield. Near by lay 
the Englishman and the German. All 
were asleep—in the sleep that knows no 
breaking. So the three soldiers died, no 
longer foes, but doing what they could 
to help and comfort one another. 


TEARS MINGLED WITH BLOOD. 


James O’Donnell Bennett, representa- 
tive of the Chicago Tribune, has been very 
close to the Germans during the war, and 
defends them of all kinds of charges. He 
tells several stories illustrating the good 
treatment accorded the enemy by the Ger- 
mans. One of these stories follows: 


**Tt seems to me a beautiful thing to see 
French soldiers kissing the hands of Ger- 
man doctors who ministered to them in 
the hospital at Laon, and I have seen few 
finer, sweeter deeds in my life than the 
action of a German doctor who placed an 
arm under the back of a suffering and 


distraught Frenchman, and drawing him 
to his breast, said: ‘I give you my word 
that you are not going to die, but you 
must help me to make you well by keep- 
ing yourself calm.’ 

‘*Two big tears rolled down the French- 
man’s cheeks, and there was a look of in- 
finite gratitude in his eyes when the doc- 
tor gently lowered him to the pillow. 

**T thought it beautiful and touching to 
see two big German soldiers sitting in the 
front room of a house in the town of 
Betheniville, not many leagues from 
Rheims, while a little French girl, perhaps 
12 years old, gave them a lesson in French. 
It was they who seemed the children, and 
she the adult, so awkward and simple and 
attentive were they, and so monitorlike 
and strict with them was she.’’ 

A PATHETIC INCIDENT. 

Two little groups, one German and one 
French, were entrenched within a few 
yards of each other in the Argonne forest. 
Over them ‘hung that frightful odor that 
is characteristic of war. The wounded 
were everywhere. The Frenchmen ran up 
a white flag. 

‘*Will you cease firing for an hour?’’ 
they asked. ‘‘Our lieutenant is dying, 
and the noise pains him.’’ 

So the Germans ceased, and in a little 
more than an hour a young man walked 
forward from the French trenches and 
bowed like a courtier to the enemy. 

‘‘Tt is all over,’’ said he. ‘‘We thank 
you, for we loved him.’’ 

And as the French soldier returned to 
his men the German captain rose in his 
place, his hand at the salute. 


Gardens as Educational Aids 


An Interesting Experiment Planned by the United States Bureau of Education. 


ITH a 


appropriation 
the United 


special 
from Congress, 
States Bureau of Education 
has just begun the work of 
investigation and promotion of home and 
school gardens. The new division will be 
under the direction of a _ specialist in 
school gardening and an assistant, both 
of whom are to be experts in this form 
of edueational activity. 
Eventually it is hoped that every city 
school will have a _ teacher employed 
twelve months in the year. who knows 


gardening both theoretically and praec- 


tically. During the school year this 
teacher will give instruction in nature 
study, elementary science and gardening 


in the morning and in the afternoon di- 
rect the gardens at the homes of the chil- 


At first I prayed for Light; 
Could I but see the way, 

How gladly, swiftly, would I walk 
To everlasting day. 


And next I prayed for Strength 
That I might tread the road 
With firm, unfaltering feet, and win 
The heaven’s serene abode. 





dren. During the summer vacation the 
teacher will devote all the time to direct- 
ing the garden work. 

The close supervision that such a teach- 
er will be able to give will insure greater 
success for the gardens and_ will fa- 
miliarize the children with the problems 
of plant production and utilization. By 
a co-operative method all surplus vege- 
tables and fruits will either be marketed 
or eanned and preserved for sale. 


THE THEORY OF THE MOVEMENT. 

In announcing the new work, Dr. Clax- 
ton declares: 

‘*Sehool gardening will develop habits 
of industry; an appreciation of the value 
of money as measured in terms of labor 


and a realization that every man’ and 


A Prayer 


But now I 


And Light and Strength and Faith 
Are opening everywhere ; 

God only waited for me till 
I prayed the larger prayer. 


—Author Unknown. 


woman must make his or her own living, 
and contribute to the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

‘*Experiments already have shown that 
with proper direction an average child 
can produce in an eighth of an acre of 
land from $50 to $100 worth of veg- 
etables. This would add more to the 
support of the family than could be pur- 
chased with the same child’s wages work- 
ing in factory, shop, or mill. 

‘‘Tf children can contribute’ to the 
families’ support while in school, it will 
make it possible for them to attend school 
three or four years longer than they now 
do. This is a thing more and more de 
sirable, since education for life and cit- 
izenship can not be obtained before the 
of fourteen.’’ 


age 
age 


And then I asked for Faith; 
Could I but trust my God, 
I'd live enfolded in his peace 
Though foes were all abroad. 


pray for Love, 


Deep love to God and man; 
A living love that will not fail, 
However 


dark his plan. 
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EDITORIAL 


APPROACHING MARCH 7. 
HERE is an appreciable htt of 


and consecrated chure! 
ward the first Sunday in March 


sou! among informed 


men as the year advances to 
That day is the Dis 


vision day, the day of unselfish outlook, the day of re 


T 


ciples’ 
newal of our fellowship with Christ's far-reaching work, end 
the day of ul deepening of the Chureh’s love tor her 
Lord 

March 7 is the 


lives to foreign 


prayert 


the annual consecration of witts and 


date 
missions 


The year of 1915 is a unique vear. Normal economic condi 
tions both at home and on the foreign field are interrupted. 


The degree of response to the call of the Master for g.fts is 
an unpredictable quantity 

In addition, the transition from the unsystematie way of sup- 
porting missions and benevolence to the budget plan, which 


many echurehes are this vear adopting, makes the situation an 


nx! one for the boards, secretaries, and missionaries. 

But there ought to be one certain, caleulabie and substantial 
factor upon which the Foreign Society can connt: the ardent 
ind faithful purpose of every minister and church leader to 
see t that his congregation does its Christian best! 

THE ‘‘INSTITUTIONAL'’ CHURCH. 


WO articles in the latest number of the Atlantic Monthly 


T 


deal with opposite sides of the institutional chureh 
question. They are both by well known Episcopalian 
ters. The one protests against the apparently growing 
deri iew that the essential business ot the Church 1s social 
orm and institutional aetivity. He insists that gymnasium, 
celal parlors, dinit rooms and class equipment do not con 
stitute a chureh and are often at variance with the essential 
of a Christian center of worship. 
The other aecey the fundamental fact that the Church is 
e world to aecomplish the work of Jesus, which was, as 
e defined it, to teach, to preach and to heal. Therefore the 
r mn nfiines itseil to the preaching tunction 
out ¢ Cel e me ties ¢ religious education both 
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directly in contact 


the institutional chure! 


t which the Chureh 1s not 


lo say this is not to disapprove of 


probable that the only way the Chureh can create a 


eialized inner life in its membership is by actually rendering 
| the immediate community 


service to 


extent and adequacy of such social service must not 


Rut the 
be taken as the measure of the Church’s work, and certainly 


it would be a sorry day for religion if the Church should 
come to regard itself as primarily an organ of secial reform. 
Social progress has many organs already—the state, thie 
home, the school and others. 
But the inner life has one social organ only: the Chareh, 
and if the Chureh should be turned to other functions what 
would become of men’s souls? 


THE WAR ON WAR. 


OU SAY you did not read the article by Ray Stannard 
) Baker in the American Magazine for January? ‘then 
go back and get that copy and find the article entitled, 

‘*The Last Phase of the War.’’ 


If you are among the ninety-nine one-hundredths ef our 
citizens who are trembling for our nation because we have so 


few battleships and such a poor excuse of an army, it wil! sive 
you another point of view. 

The fact is that this war and the danger of the United 
States being drawn into it are due to false conceptions of na 
tional dignity and rights, and to the unimaginative statesman 
ship which sees only the traditional ways of settling interna- 
tional differences. In personal life, questions of dignity and 
rights are not settled any longer by a mad resort to pliysical 
foree. The time is long since due when the standard of 
ethies that controls us in individual relations should obiain in 
international relations also. 

Mr. Baker writes from the point of view of a historian of 
the year 2014, and describes how the United States at the close 
of this European conflict met an invasion of the triumphant 
and unsatiated German army in the year 1916. 

That there is a way by which a nation of Christian men may 
act as a Christian nation in the presence of a foe, is the thesis 
of the article, a thesis made reasonable by this thrilling hypo- 


AT THE ZENITH. 


theticeal illustration. 
TWENTY years’ climb, and a steady one, from a mod- 
A est lay service as a Y. M. C, A. exhorter to the most 
talked about preacher in the world—this is the record 
that Billy Sunday is now able to look back upon. He had 
been holding union revivals for about two years when he came 
to a little Iowa city where the editor of The Christian Century 
was then a pastor, and led the Church forces of that town in 
the same kind of a meeting he is at this moment condueting 
in Philadelphia. 
Gradually the eurve of his career took him from the 
towns to the larger towns, then to the eities of the third elass, 
the third 


smaller 


Pittsburgh and Denver and now to largest 


the land. 
has declined to come to Chieago, and affects not 


then to 
city in 

So far he 
to wish to come, but that he will eventually accept the invita- 
there is little doubt. And now New York City ministers 
number of 400 have extended him an invitation to hold 
Many of the best known 


tion 
to the 
a meeting in the nation’s largest city. 


ministers of New York did not join in the invitation, but 
though not sympathetie it is not expeeted they will make any 
opposition, 

Mr. Sunday is at the zenith of popular ecclesiastical vogue. Few 


are the Mondays (his rest days) when he does not meet one 
or more delegation of ministers from various cities asking him 
to hold a meeting for them. Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Louisville, all want him. 

The metropolitan press, now that he is preaching in cities 
of the first rank, devotes much We counted 
fourteen religious weeklies with editorials on him last week. 
Many of them have, besides, graphic accounts of his Phila- 
delphia meeting, with numerous illustrations. Other magazines 
than Elbert Hubbard’s are treating of him now. 

The judgments range all the way from ardent defense to 
Most, however, find both good and 


space to him. 


impatient condemnation. 
vicious elements in him. 
Of this we may be sure, that Mr. Sunday’s position in the 
























































foeus of the Church’s most critical attention will induce dur- 
ing the next several years an analysis and estimate of his 
work and personality which they have never received before. 


TAKING HOBSON’S ARGUMENT TO THE PEOPLE. 
R EPRESENTATIVE HOBSON, of Alabama, whose serv- 


ices to the cause of Prohibition have been the most 

conspicuous of any man in Congress, proposes to send 
his speech delivered in the recent debate in the House into 
every home in the United States—a vast undertaking. 

It is made possible, however, by the use of his government 
frank, supplemented by an expenditure of $150,000. Mr. Hob- 
son’s manner of treating the question of alcohol is a little 
bit the most effective of any treatment the subject is receiving. 
His argument has intrinsic worth enough to warrant its wide 
circulation. And when to its merits is added the prestige of 
the circumstances and occasion of its delivery it would seem 
beyond doubt that the friends of Prohibition could spend 
$150,000 to no better advantage than to see to it that every 
American citizen has a chance to read the whole speech. 

Mr. Hobson will assemble the poll-lists of all the states and 
send the speech to every address, about 16,000,000 in number. 

He needs the financial co-operation of Prohibition men and 
women the country over, and it is self-evident that he siould 
receive it. 


THE FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
EW questions have been more frequently asked since the 
F entrance of Turkey into the war than this regarding the 
great Byzantine city on the Bosphorus. For five centur- 
ies it has been a Mohammedan city. In 1453, the year in which 
Savonarola was born, the last of the Constantines looked out 
vith troubled eyes from the walls of the city, which the first 
of the Constantines had built, upon a host of Moslem warriors 
set with determined face to its conquest. 

When Mohammed II entered through the gate ot 
and rode his horse straight up the long street into the crowded 
chureh of the Holy Wisdom, the fabric of the eastern Roman 
empire was torn into hopeless shreds, and in the blood of terrible 
massacre in and around the great chureh the story of Christian 
centuries was washed away. Since that time Constantinople has 
been the capital of that Turkish empire, but in the half mil- 
lennium one after another of its dependencies has dropped away 
intil today it is a city almost alone, a capital with only the 
shadow of a nation. 

Yet its beauty and strategic importance make it the object 
of unceasing concern to the powers of Europe. Russia desper- 
ately needs free access from the Black Sea to the Mediterra 
nean, which involves the open door at Constantinople. England 
fears Russia’s power in India if the way is opened past Con- 
stantinople and Suez. Germany and France fear the possession 
of this strategie point by an unfriendly power. In the past 
lurkey has been fairly neutral, at least the powers were able to 
keep in balance by leaving Constantinople in Turkish control. 

Now, however, such a_ situation 
Turkey by entering the conflict has forfeited her last mght to 
European consideration outside of the sphere of German influ 
ence. It is probable that England and Russia will come to 
terms over Constantinople and if the latter is not permitted di- 
rect control of the Bosphorus the city will at least be placed 
in the hands of a commission of the powers to preserve Its open 
door and its neutrality. Thus the chapter of Turkey in Europe 


St. Romain 


seems no longer possible. 


1s closing. 
‘*‘PASTOR’’ RUSSELL. 
HE name of this Brooklyn preacher has become well 
i known to the advertisement reading public of 
America during the past few years. With a plan of 
millenarian teachings which features the early ending of the 
world, and some admixture of universalism, this preacher has 
developed a skillful plan of advertising and publicity which 
has brought his name into prominence and has awakened the 
curiosity of people who know what advertising costs. 
In many cities, east and west, his adherents have run a series 
of picture shows in theaters. These pictures are given the 
































general title of ‘‘Creation,’’ and purport to be a satisfactory 
and scientific explanation of history, nature and the Bible. Their 
crude construction and appropriation of Scriptural teachings 
to enforce the few outstanding ideas of ‘‘Pastor’’ Russell are en- 
tirely clear to any informed person. The pictures are accom- 
panied by phonographic recitals in the tones of the Brooklyn 
‘‘oracle.’’ : 

Such a scheme of publicity costs a good deal of money. In 
addition to this Mr. Russell has gotten his sermons published 
in a large number of papers over the country much as Dr. 
Talmage used to do. Some of these newspapers are willing 
to publish the material without compensation, but most of 
the journals of the better class have declined to take them on 
any other terms than the regular advertising rates, and now 
most of the more respectable journals are declining altogether 
to admit these ‘‘sermons’’ to their columns. 

That Mr. Russell and his followers are persistent advertisers 
has been apparent for a good while. Where the money came 
from to finance this campaign many people have asked, since the 
claim is made that no offerings are taken, and that everything 
is without cost. It is just becoming clear, however, through 
the investigations of some newspaper men that Mr. Russell’s 
scheme is a very profitable one. What seems to be a generous 
and free handed effort to spread truth is in fact a clever device 
for getting money from people who are attracted by the claim 
of liberality, and who are thus induced to give, often in large 
sums. Furthermore, the reputation of ‘‘Pastor’’ Russell is 
under fire in several quarters as the result of persistent reports 
regarding his conduct, both financial and domestic. It is 
curious how people will flock to the standard of a clever, though 
often discredited, preacher of strange doctrines, no matter how 
frequently his prophesies fail or how patent is his self-interest. 


A NEW SENSATION. 

T IS something of a new sensation to Disciples of Christ to 

] open their year-book and find that, to all appearances, 
instead of making a gain, they have actually lost several 
thousand members and over 500 churches in the past year. 

It took courage in a secretary of the American Missionary 
Society to compile and publish such figures. Though not re- 
sponsible, of course, for his data, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Lewis will be criticised for his fidelity, on much the same 
principle of psychology that ancient kings had the faithful 
bearers of bad news killed on the spot. 

But every informed Disciple has known for a long time that 
our statistics were, in much of their data, simply optimistic 
guesses, 

Mr. Lewis has shaken down the figures to a basis somewhat 
nearer to honest reality, and he will have, as he deserves, the 
grateful approval of all honest minds who want to deal with 
realities and nothing else. 

It is not probable, of course, that the Disciples have actually 
The explanation of the apparent loss is that some 
Kentucky alone 


lost ground. 
states are at last turning in reliable figures. 
reports a loss of 330 churches while Virginia and Texas show 
between them a loss of 120 churches. This is due in the main 
to the striking off of mere names from the list. 

Missiouri used to report some 1,600 churches and is now 
listed with 1,077. Her new type of district superintendency 
is getting into touch with every church in that state, and when 
it touches a place where a church was said to be but 15 not 
that church, in common honesty, is not counted. 

The shaking down process will need to go on in other states 
before we shall have firm ground under our statistics. There 
is nothing discouraging in the showing of this year; it is all 
encouraging. The exhibit of 1,370,512 members as against 
1,372,695 last year is but a correction in book-keeping. 

Disciples are not losing ground, though their statistics are. 


TRUE SERVICE. 
True service knows nor great, nor small; 
Who plants a tree, and plants it unto God, 
Hath done full well, nor yields to him 
Who o’er an empire sways the kingly rod. 
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Denominations at University of Illinois. 
For some reasons religious statistics 

of the University of Illinois, as given 

in the last registrar’s report of a year 


ago, are not very widely known. These 
figures represent the tabulation of the 
undergraduate colleges and the library 


school and the college of law in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for the year 1912- 
1913, being a total of 3,663 students, of 
which number 3,253 volunteered to 
state their religious affiliations, and of 
whom 3,001 belong to what is commonly 
known as orthodox denominations. Forty- 
one shades of religious helief were rep- 
resented. One student described himself 
as agnostic, three as liberalists, two un- 
denominational. One hundred and seven- 
teen stated explicitly that they had no 
religious affiliations. There were sixty- 
four Unitarians and thirty-eight Uni- 
versalists, one Confucianist, six Hindoos 
and forty-seven Jews. Eight leading de- 
nominations represented were as follows: 
Methodist, 907; Presbyterian, 617; Con- 
gregational, 264; Disciples, 239; Baptist, 
228; Roman Catholic, 214; Episcopalian, 
195; Lutheran, 105. 


Moody Church Calls Pastor. 

The Moody chureh, Chicago, an unde- 
nominational organization, has called Rey. 
Paul Rader of Pittsburgh as its pastor. 
Mr. Rader formerly lived in Denver. The 
new pastor, who played full back on two 
university football teams, and who had 
experience as a cowboy, is said to equal 
‘*Billy’’ Sunday as an evangelist, without 
any of the latter’s slang expressions. The 
Moody church will immediately inaugur- 
ate evangelistic campaigns on three sides 
of the eity and the new pastor will speak 
three times a day in these campaigns. 
He is 33 years of age. 


Waldensian in Italian Senate. 

The first Protestant that has ever been 
elected to the senate of Italy is Signor 
H. Soulier, who is there representing the 
Waldensian valleys. Religious toleration 
in Italy grows every year. 


Sunday-school Exhibit at San Francisco. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Harry Mor- 
ton, of the Executive Committee of the 
World’s Sunday-school Association, and 
the courtesy of the Japanese commission- 
ers of the Panama-Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco, there will be set up in the 
Japanese building a Sunday-school booth 
in which to advertise the World’s Sun- 
day-school Convention at Tokyo in Octo- 
ber, 1916. The Japanese exhibit will be 
one of the most interesting and pictur- 
esque features at the Fair, and the 
World’s Sunday-school Association is 
fortunate in having a ‘‘Tokyo Booth” in 
such favorable surroundings. 


A Million Testaments for Soldiers. 

One month ago, in the midst of all the 
distractions of the holiday season in Sun- 
day-school work, an appeal was sent out 
through the press for ‘‘a million nickels 
from a million Sunday-school scholars for 
a million Testaments for a million sol- 
diers’’ in the camps, hospitals, war-pris- 
ons and battle-fields of Europe. The ap- 
peal met with a quick and hearty re- 
sponse from Sunday-school scholars all 
over the United States. By the middle of 
January there had been received by the 
treasurer, Mr. Arthur M. Harris, more 
than $2,000, representing more than 40,- 
000 nickels; and in most eases there was 
but one nickel from a person. The ef- 
fect of this popular Christian movement 
upon the Sunday-schools is sure to be 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


good, especially in view of the fact that 
each scholar who gives a nickel is pre- 
sented with a book-mark receipt on which 
is printed the request, ‘‘ Place this book- 


mark in your Bible, and remember in 
your prayers him to whom your Testa- 


ment is given—Gop Knows His Name. 


A Summer School of Religion. 

Berkeley, Cal., will be a Mecca for stu- 
dents of religion this coming summer. 
An undenominational summer school of 
religion will be conducted with some of 
the great religious leaders of the coun- 
try for teachers. President Charles Sum- 
ner Nash, who is president of the school, 
has secured Professor Walter Rauschen- 
busch, who will give two courses on 
‘*Christianity and the Redemption of So- 
ciety.”’ Professor Charles Edward Rugh, 
of the education department of the Uni- 
versity of California, will discuss live prob 
lems under the subject of ‘* Moral Leader- 
ship for High School Dr. Henry 
Frederick Cope, of Chicago, secretary of 
the Religious Education Association, will 
give two courses on ‘‘The Ideals and 
Method of Religious Edueation.’’ Dr. 
Warren H. Wilson, of New York City, 
will present a course on ‘‘ Rural Church 
Problems. ’’ 


Soys.”” 


Prize Essay on Religion in Education. 

Through the generosity of a resident 
of California, and in connection with the 
Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, 
the National Education Association is able 
to offer a prize of one thousand dollars 
for the best essay on ‘‘The Essential 
Place of Religion in Edueation, with an 
Outline of a Plan for Introducing Relig- 
ious Teaching into the Public Schools.’ 
Religion is to be defined in a way not to run 
eounter to the creeds of Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholic or Jew. D. W. Springer is 
secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation and David Starr Jordan is the 
president. 


Bulletin on Latin America Conference. 
Rev. S. G. Inman, the Disciple mission- 
ary of Mexico, who has been called 
executive secretary for the Interdenomin- 
ational Latin America Missionary Con- 
ference to be held at Panama in February, 
1916, has issued the first bulletin of his 
organization describing the general scope 
of the conference. The needs of Latin 
America were not considered at the Edin- 


as 





An Unsectarian Poem. 


I learned it in the meadow path, 
I learned it on the mountain stairs, 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares. 


The air we breathe, the sky, the breeze, 
The light without us and within, 

Life with its unlocked treasuries, 
God’s riches—are for all to win. 


The grass is softer to my tread, 

For rest it yields unnumbered feet; 

Sweeter to me the wild rose red, 

Because she makes the whole 
sweet. 


world 


Into your heavenly loneliness 

Ye welcome me, O solemn peaks! 
And me in every guest ye bless 
Who reverently your mystery seeks. 


And up the radiant peopled way 
That opens into worlds unknown, 
It will be life’s delight to say, 


‘‘Heaven is not heaven for me alone. 


—Luey Larcom. 


burgh conference on account of the un- 
willingness of Episcopalian leaders to en- 
gage in the conference if missions in Ro 


man Catholic countries was discussed. 
The Edinburgh conference method will be 
applied to the needs of the Latin coun- 
tries. 


Draws Crowds at Seventy. 

Dr. I. M. Haldeman has been pastor of 
the First Baptist Chureh of New York 
for thirty years and is near seventy vears 
of age. He is rigidly orthodox in his 
views of religion and is this winter dis- 
cussing questions connected with the ful- 
filment of prophecy. His evening ser 
vices the past three months have been so 
crowded require more chairs, 
although the auditorium seats 1,800 peo- 
ple. He is counted one of the most fluent 
speakers of the city. 


as to 


A Pioneer Minister Passes Away. 

Rev. Joshua R. Lawrence, a Presbyter 
ian minister, who died in Topeka, Kans., 
on Jan. 11, was 97 vears of age at the 
time of his death. It is seventy-six years 
was ordained a minister of the 
He spent his life 
in the south and was vigorous enough at 
the last election to vo and vote. 


since he 


gospel. has most of 


New Rector Succeeds Bishop Page. 
Rev. George Herbert 
ealled to Bishop 
Paul’s church in Chieago. 
Thomas Chicago 
ehureh, Fitehbure, Mass. 


Thomas has been 
Page at St. 
The Rev. Mr. 
from Christ 

He is a gradu 


succeed 


comes to 


ate of Yale and took his B. D. at the 
Episcopal Theological school at Cam 
bridge. He was made a deacon in 1898 
and a priest in 1899. He will eome to 


Chicago at an early date. 


Priest Arrested in Street Riot. 

There rioting the streets of 
Chicago as a result of a econfliet between 
the police and the unemployed on Jan. 
17. Among those arrested Rev. Ir 
win St. John Tucker, editor of the Chris- 
tian Socialist, and a priest of the Epis- 
copal church. Mr. Tucker was passing 
Hull House when the parade started and 
saw a banner with the words ‘‘Give us 
this day our daily bread,’’ being tram 
pled under foot. He took up the soiled 
banner and joined the mareh which oceas 
ioned his arrest. 


was on 


was 


Leaders Discuss Unemployment. 

The prevalent unemployment in the 
country this winter has brought the ques 
tion of unemployment to the fore again. 
The question is being discussed by vari 
ous chureli Three characteristic 
vttitudes are which attach to the 
names of Dr. Eliot, Dr Parkhurst and Mi 
Dr. Eliot, former president 
warns the churehes 

support to trades 


leaders. 


those 


Joseph Lee. 
of Harvard college, 

against lending their 
unionism on account, among other things, 
of their ‘‘limited output’? and uniform 
wage without regard to age or skill.’’ 
Dr. Parkhurst thinks the gospel has for 
its aim to change men, not to improve 
conditions. Another believes the 
is a spiritual body and has nothing to 
do with ‘‘temporalities’’ nor with the 
‘‘laboring classes, as such.’’ Joseph Le« 
of New York says: ‘‘I believe the trut! 
behind Socialism—what makes it a relig 
ion—is its appeal to the human instinet 
of membership. Every factory and ev- 
ery department store and every railroad 
ought to be a company in which everyone 
who works is not merely an employe but 
a member.’ 


churel 
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POWER IN SMALL AS IN THE VAST. 
We are all so accustomed to associate 
power with the tumult and the shouting, 
with the vast and the magnificent, that 
it behooves us occasionally to turn aside 
read the meanings of the burning 
or the story of those achievements 
of the hammer is ever 
eyes of most men the 
eathedral completely 
the Upper 


rue 


and 
bust ‘ 
no sound 
eard To the 
massiveness of the 
overshadows the meaning of 
rhe cathedral mark an 
epoch; the seclusion and silence of those 
vho pray together is looked upon as an 
neident It is misled 
by size and sound. 

It is wholly natural to 


wherein 


Room seems to 


ever easy to be 


enter into the 


hapsodies of the Psalmist in his con- 

mplation of the heavens, of sun and 
moon and stars With him we ean re 
oice that ‘‘the strength of the lnills is 


His also.’’ We may understand some 
ing of his conception of the divine 
Presence which the heaven of heavens 
ild not contain It seems more con 
new to associate the Almighty with 
e vast than the immeasurabl We hike 
o "1 im along lines of immensity. 
We feel nat we ire doing Him revert 
nee when we try to read reeords of the 
eavens penned by blazing suns. Like 
roug ly clad prop et ve are always 
necting the Almighty in the whirlwind 
fire, the eartha ike, but are seldom 
pur d to recognize the still, small nee 
i It is easy to think God as 
lanting His footsteps on the sea, and 
id I or thie stor! , 
| Giod 1 i ‘ ‘ inute as 
is the vast It He ‘ ‘ tor! 
Hi ! rowed tie ra arop i 
ir eart n silver sandals. He 
ber ed 1 ‘ roy a Wi 
d ‘ W pDowe mm the 
ima « rt that fl mi tive nsect’ 
‘ ‘ | - } “ ‘ Tie 
tive His ul tl eye 
186.000 miles per seeond 
! the space of OS.000.000 miles. u 
! if tro the « ‘ 
i o if ( iD 
ea t \ if \ 
ble ! rn ‘ 
‘ river te ‘ tile read 
‘ | ‘ 4 ’ y 
r ent , ‘ ea 
T 
I il and t ina l ( or 
‘ ‘ t\ ‘ ( 
| t on evel de The « ‘ ver 
‘ re (roethe i 
( ina ! iT t 
| ri . b 1 " 
wenvi i 
' if il i ‘ 1y 
i bh, i ng life S | 
‘ tT We ( i 
' t f God 
‘ not a tint it paints t ‘ 
0 lily fa 
) at i t! humblest flows that | Vs 
Dut ¢ is placed it ther 
There's not a star whose twit ! lig 
Tllurmine the listant earth 
And cheers the solemn gloom of night 
But gave it birth 
\There’s not a cloud whose dews distill 
Upon the parching sod 
And clothe with verdure vale and 
That is not sent of God 
Around, beneath, below, above 
Wherever space extends 
There heaven displays its boundless love, 
And power with goodness blends 
1. A. Wallace 





TOLERANCE Berore CONCILIATION. 

Of course we need prophets of con- 
ciliation. But before that need is the 
greater need of prophets of toleration. To 
regard our beliefs as approaches to the 
truth rather than final attainment every 
time is one of the corner stones in the 
edifice of tolerance. The people who 


have attained have finished their course 
in this world. The fact that they are 
in the flesh shows that they have not 


attained. Our conception of the wisdom 


of God is such that we are compelled 
to believe that the souls who attain the 
perfection of knowledge on more than 


tive subjects of importance would be 


immediately translated. 


The study of history is a sure eure for 


intolerance If one will take the trouble 
to read such a work, for instance, as 
Lecky’s ‘*History of Rationalism in 
Europe,’’ he will realize the evils of in- 


tolerance, and perhaps discover that ma- 


jorities are not equivalent to infallible 
interpretations. He will also realize the 
folly of burning people who differ from 
hin Of course, we are neither so base 
nor so brutal as to burn a fellow-mortal 
it the stake beeause he sicked a witch 
on us or our eattle, or was not clear as 


Trinity, but we 
ive a refined knack of foreing those who 


to tire coetrine ot the 


do not agree with us out of their pul- 
pits, and compelling them to sell life in- 
surance or books. It may be found in 
some histories that very bigoted men who 
left the pulpit te sell mining stocks or 
ands, ere aided by Never Mind Who, 
in eir raids Ipon the pockets of the 
faithtul. However, all people have a few 
specimens of the genus homo who once 
were shining marks and later became 
mining sharks Sut that is neither here 
nor the We were about to say that 
ree is foree whether an erring brother 
be ridiculed by the majority or racked. 
Perhaps we, the censors, may be in error, 
and aif so what compensation can we 
make toward those we have ruined? 
Nothing is lost by being patient in an 
ve of reconstruction like ours. Tolera- 
mn ' its evils, but they are shin- 
ne virtues compared with the evils of 
tolerance loleranece is the high-water 
! ark ot we mm the earts ot believers. 
It is the silver lining on the denomina- 
tiona oud We could afford to be cen 
rious we were infallible, and that 
none OL us ¢«an be The wise course is 
compare notes, to talk matters 
ver, to disagree in peace, 1f we cannot 
reconcile our differences, to work to 
gether as long as we ean, and then to 
he on intimate terms with the love that 
ifferet ng and is kind. 
The ink of the seholar is the seed of 
the chureh, as some wise man has said 


Tolerance will make scholars where in 


tolerance makes martyrs. 
>. - +. 
An ArcumMentT AcGatnst Tota DeprRavirty. 


No matter how miserably we fail in 


mur Sunday’s sermon, there is always a 


kindly soul to tell us that we preached 
inusually well. Of course the outward 
visible sign of our failure did not pass 


innoticed by this considerate friend, us- 
ially of the gentler sex, and this was the 
balm to be applied to our aching pride. 
How can any man of soul think ill of a 
race that has produced such consider- 
ate spirits? While one such lives we 
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eannot believe in the depravity of the 
race. Their words soothe us like a velvet 
hand in hours of pain. 


TALKING WitH AaNp At Each OTHER. 

There’s a difference. When we talk 
with each other face to face we are likely 
to agree, and if we do not agree we are 
not likely to make faces at each other. 
When we talk at each other, generally 
through the columns of a religious paper, 
our pride of opinion or pride of party 
puts an edge on our talk, and we make 
wry faces and possibly say uncanny 
things about each other. Recently we 
heard an able minister who is a Calvin- 
ist explain the doctrine of election to 
a company of ministers. Through his 
denominational paper the explanation 
would have tallied with the teachings of 
Calvin, but face to face the doctrine was 
explained to mean what evangelical 
bodies, except Calvinists, have always 
believed, viz., that those are elect who 
ask to be elected. That is not Calvin- 
ism, but the minister said it was, and no 
one present wished to muddle the revis- 
ion of the ancient doctrine. 

Such experiences convince us anew that 
differences are narrowed by the narrow- 
ing of space, and that when men get to- 
gether their differences get together too. 
We never understood China until the mis- 
sionaries came back from China. Ever 
since the missionary era all peoples seem 
wonderfully near each other and wonder- 
fully alike. So with doctrines. On the 
platforms we applaud the speakers who 
tell us we are not so far apart as we 
are sometimes led to believe. When we 
look into each other’s eyes, the differ- 
ences seem to retire backwards with 
their hands over their eyes. When we 
look at each other across a long denom- 
inational history our eyes close and the 
differences are at the front, microscope 
and sword in hand. 

One is inclined to believe that there is 
platform truth, newspaper truth, denom- 
inational truth and naked truth. The 
latter has no eogs that slip. 


A Book A Day. 

A highly esteemed minister is credited 
with having read a book a day for many 
years. That is a wonderful record. We 
may be inclined to look upon this story 
as apocryphal, but all depends on the 
It also depends upon 
the 


size of the books. 


how one reads a book. Some read 

table of contents, and decide to go no 
further. That is not reading the book. 
Some read a page at a glance, as Mr. 


Roosevelt is said to do. Others read the 
substance of the argument or the story, 
and count the book as read. Possibly by 
some of these devices many books can be 
read in an incredibly short time. 

The minister who ean put to his eredit 
a book digested every week in the year is 
doing credit to himself. With the in- 
creasing demands upon the minister in 
this age, he may count himself fortunate 
ere long, if he find time to read the daily 
papers in the hope of doing what he is 
so often. charged with doing, finding 
there either a sermon or a text. At the 
present rate we are going the minister 
who hopes to read will have to sigh for 
a log in some vast wilderness, and enjoy 
his books in the boundless contiguity of 
shade. 

* . . 

THe Matn DIFFERENCE. 

Orthodoxy: ‘‘Ne plus ultra. Go to, 
let us make a creed for the colleges.’’ 

Heresy: ‘‘And the next day Christo- 
pher Columbus was born.”’ 


E. B. Barnes. 
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Conducted by 
Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison 
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Food for Belgium 


How the Commission for Relief in Belgium is Bringing Succor to the War-Ridden 
and Desolate People. 


days of famine were past, except 

among the backward nations of 

the earth; but we were not count- 
ing on this incredible and unpardonable 
war. Here we have as one of its deplor- 
able results, a highly civilized nation, 
whose people are among the most indus- 
trious and skilled workmen of the world, 
suffering the pangs of cold and hunger. 
All without fault of their own, they were 
forced into these ‘‘obseene seas of slaugh- 
ter,’’ by invasion of their land, which was 
neutral territory. The appeal for these 
seven million innocent sufferers comes 
from the Woman’s Section of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium, issued 
January 16. It is headed by a poem writ- 
ten by Thomas Hardy, the illustrious 
English novelist: 


S OME of us had thought that the 


\N APPEAL TO AMERICA. 


Seven millions stand 
Emaciate, in that ancient Delta-land- 
We here, full-charged with our own maimed 
and dead, 
And coiled in throbbing conflicts slow and 
sore, 
Can soothe how slight these ails unmerited 
Of souls forlorn upon the facing shore! 
Where naked, gaunt, in endless band on 
band 
Seven millions stand. 


No man can say 
lo your great country that, with scant de- 
lay, 
You must, perforce ease them in their sore 
need. 
We know that nearer first your duty lies, 
But is it much to ask that you let plead 
Your loving-kindness with you—wooing 
wise, 
Albeit, that aught you owe and must repay 
No man can say’ 


APPEAL. 


Never before in civilized history has a 
whole nation faced famine. If in Bel- 
gium over six million people—men, 
women and children are to be kept alive, 
food must be sent, and at once. 

The Commission for Relief in Belgium 
is internationally constituted. It has re- 
lation to six powers—Belgium, France, 
Holland, England, Germany and America. 
We, its Woman’s Section, make appeal 
to all the women of America to come to 
the reseue of a starving people. The 
highest aspirations and the finest achieve- 
ments of the race are symbolized in this 
little country. The Belgians must be 
saved to the human family. We ask 
American women to recall and deserve 
anew the immortal tribute they won 
from our great Lincoln, and to here 
highly resolve that this people, under 
God, shall not perish from the earth. 

We sent forth to organizations inter- 
national, national and state, a request 
that they stand with us to spread the 
saving call. Between November 10th and 
December 10th there have rallied to us 
the presidents of organizations represent- 
ing collectively over six million women. 
To those not yet with us, we say come, 
that unitedly we may help in working 
out salvation for the famine-menaced Bel- 
gians. 

31,881 TONS OF FOOD. 
Reports issued by The Commission for 


Relief in Belgium show that up to Decem- 
ber 7, 31,881 tons of food, valued at $1,- 


617,693, had been distributed in eleven 
provinces and eight large cities in Bel- 
gium. These supplies were sent from the 
United States aboard fourteen ships, and 
in addition eighteen lighters, lent for im- 
mediate use by the Dutch government, 
were towed, laden with food, from Rotter- 
dam by canal to various points in the 
war-stricken country. 

In addition to the food, which was 
widely distributed and which saved hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, women and 
children from actual starvation, there 
were distributed 336 packages of clothing, 
191 packages of medical supplies and 
large quantities of lumber./The lumber 
was imperative to furnisb’scanty refuges 
for the homeless agai the coming of 







winter. 

The report of the extent of the distribu- 
tion shows that even the most distant 
provinces not in the hands of the German 
forces with military bases were reached. 
The province of Brabant, which includes 
Brussels and Louvain, received 17,537 
tons of foodstuffs. Liege and Namur re- 
ceived 3,585 tons, the next largest quan- 
tity. Hainault, the most southerly prov- 
ince, is in deep distress. Here the battles 
of Mons, Charleroi and Chimay were 
fought and the great mining industries 
are all shut down. The densely populated 
country has been laid waste and is diffi- 
eult of aecess. The Commission man- 
aged to get into Hainault some 2,282 tons 
of food over the railroads at periods when 
the Germans were not using them. 

The hilly provinee of Luxemburg has 
received 583 tons of food, but in West 
Flanders, where the fighting is in prog- 
ress, only 101 tons were gotten through. 


Natural Education 


How It Has Proved Effective in the Case of One of the Most Remarkable Chil- 
dren in America. 


We have all read of the wonderful boy 
in New England, whose achievements in 
mathematics, and other sciences, have 
amazed educational experts. Now, we are 
glad to tell of a girl in the middle west, 
who is declared to be the best developed 
child, mentally and physically, in the 
United States—and her only teacher has 
been her mother! 

Thus we are learning in many ways, 
that there is neither male nor female 
in the highest development of the race. 

Mrs. Stoner is the wife of Dr. James 
Buehanan Stoner, now in command of 
the U. S. Marine Hospital of Pittsburgh. 
Their little daughter, who celebrated 
her twelfth birthday the other day, 
is acknowledged by educators and sci- 
entists to be in every respect the best de- 
veloped child in the United States. She 
ean row, fence, swim, skate, box, ride 
horseback, play ball, cook, crochet, knit, 
sew, play chess (she has beaten several 
champion chess players), as well as con- 
verse in eight languages. She has writ- 
ten nine books, is a teacher of Esperanto, 
plays both the violin and piano, sketches 
from life, and can execute fancy dances. 
She passed her examination to enter col- 
lege when nine years old. With the ex- 
ception of music, art and dancing, she 
has received her entire education from 
her mother, through a system which Mrs. 
Stoner invented and calls Natural Edu- 
cation. 


EDUCATION BY PLAY AND LOVE, 


Play and love are important parts in 
Mrs. Stoner’s educational system and 
she believes that a mother, with the great 
love she has for a child, can teach the 
little one more in a few minutes than the 
teacher who does not love the child can 
give him in hours of enforced study. 

In the system of Natural Education 
facts are put into nutshells and given to 
children in palatable doses, very often in 
the form of jingles. Little Miss Stoner 
has written a book of jingles in which all 
the presidents of the United States, the 
kings of various countries, the bones of 
the body and other interesting facts may 
be remembered as we remember the num- 
ber of days in each month by the familiar 
rhyme, ‘‘Thirty days hath September.’’ 

The idea of teaching children to read 


and to spell by writing on the typewriter 
originated with Mrs. Stoner. She ad- 
voeates burning all spellers and school 
grammars and allowing the children to 
gain a knowledge of orthography by 
copying poems and stories on the type- 
writer, while she believes a child must be 
taught to use good English by correction 
at each mistake and explanation of the 
fault, not by diagramming and learning a 
lot of rules that are rarely applied. She 
believes with Herbert Spencer that if a 
child is taught by its mother to use good 
English in the cradle it will continue to 
speak correctly unto the grave. Ergo, 
upon the mother depends the foundation 
of her ehild’s education. Mrs. Stoner be- 
lieves that there is but one way to learn a 
language, and that is by the natural or di- 
rect method, the ear being trained before 
the eye. She deplores the methods of 
studying grammar in most schools as a 
means of learning French or German, 
since pupils who study these languages 
via the grammar route are rarely able to 
converse with the natives. 

One of the strongest points in natural 
education is that it inspires the pupil to 
impart knowledge as soon as the pupil 
receives it. Mrs. Stoner argues: ‘‘We 
know that which we impart’’ and as fast 
teaches her daughter, she has 
trained her to impart this knowledge 
to others. In the natural educational 
schools, which are to be founded in a 
number of cities during the coming year, 
this method will be tried, the pupils of 
ten and twelve years of age teaching 
those of five or six. There will be fairy 
tales and interesting stories to teach mor- 
als and to awaken the imagination, which 
Mrs. Stoner considers the greatest gift 
the gods have given to mortals. 


>, 


as she 


Appreciates the Century. 


9? 


The ‘‘Century is to thousands a 
bright and shining light. Its reasonable 
and unswerving optimism wakens hope 
and strengthens faith and noble purpose. 
I think I should skimp the larder before 
I would do without it. 

Persis L. CHRISTIAN. 


Eureka Springs, Ark. 
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| The Sunday School 


SAMUEL THE VICTORIOUS LEADER.  tession of their sin.-Samuel judged the chil- 


dren of Israel. He heard the cause of the 


INTERNATIONA SUNDAY-SCHIOO LESSON oppressed and secured their rights. (Smith.) 
ror Freervary 2S 8. Cease not to cry unto Jehovah. Israel 

Mer », placed their hope in the ark and their arms 
Golde Text th J in the past, but now they place their con- 


fidence in spiritual weapons 
‘ \ S ”. A whole burnt-offering. “The whole ani- 
per mal was burned upon the altar to denote 
: the entire consecration to Jehovah of those 
Ashta who were pleading for deliverance.” (Cam. 
J va Bib 
10. As Samuel was offering. While Samuel 
. ' 4 was engaged in a religious ceremony the 
t ' Philistines advanced upon Israel.—But Je- 
. ; hovah thundered with a great thunder. He- 
\l , brew t great voice” RVm Discomfited 
them. The Hebrew expression for the con 
fusion of a sudden pani 
11. Pursued the Philistines. The people 
Ml had only to pursue the flying foe, which they 
ad until they came under Beth-car. The 


location of Beth-ear is unknown. 

12. Take a stone and set it. A memorial 
stone is set up between Mizpah and Yeshana. 
—Ebenezer. That is, the stone of help. 
RVm. Hitherto hath Jehovah helped us. 
A suggested emerdation gives us: “This is a 
witness that Yahweh has helped us, which 
alone is appropriate in the context.” (Smith.) 

13. Philistines were subdued, and they 
came no more within the border of Israel. 
The statement is intended to indicate the 
complete victory of Israel. The exaggera- 
tior is evident from 1 Sam. 9:12; 10:2; 13; 
19; 20 

14. The cities * * * * were restored. This 
shows the vigor and success of Samuel’s gov- 
ernment under divine guidance.—Amorites. 
This is a name given to the native races of 
Canaan. 

15. Judged Israel. As a judge he was far- 
seeing and impartial. 

16. Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpah. His 
custom was to go to the principal places and 
administer justice. It was a term of court 
and a series of religious meetings. 

17. Ramah. A city a few miles north of 
Jerusalem. By force of his growing popu- 
larity this became the religious center. 


Repentance and Power 


BY JOHN R. EWERS. 





out for a drive. Getting into the carriage 
you say: ‘‘Now follow your impulses. 
Nature has put those impulses into you— 
express yourself.’" Well, he would in 
short order. You knew full well what 
would happen. The splendid fire in that 
animal would send him shying, plunging, 
running wildly down the streets until he 
smashed the earriage, injured you and 
possibly ruined himself. Don’t you see 
nature has to be controlled? The fire in 
the horse needs to be directed into use- 
ful channels. Then he ean run his race 
and possibly win it. Then he ean pull 
his load and appear handsomely while do- 
ing it. Nature is to be controlled. ‘‘We 
put bits in horses’ mouths.’’ We are ¢lad 
for the fire. We would not want an old 
bag of bones with no tabasco sauee! But 
fire is always to be controlled. One does 
not take a seventy-five horse power auto 
and, cutting it wide open, allow it to ex- 
press itself! A powerful young man con- 
trols himself. Does that clear up that 
point? I shall be very thankful if it 
helps you as it did me. Look your sin 
squarely in the face. It is desperately 
attractive. But you ean conquer and con- 
quering possess new power. 


ENEMIES REPULSED. 


At last the old prophet’s word is obeyed 
and the people come confessing their 
many sins. ‘*We have sinned against the 
Lord’’ they ery. Every sin of yours adds 
a new wound to the heart of Christ! Do 
not crucify him anew and put him in 
open shame. Israel came to a sincere re- 
pentance. Repentance spells power. The 
sun shines clearly through the clean glass. 


\ 
j 
; . The Lesson in Today’s Life. 
Fully one-fifth of a century has elapsed 
\ ince our last lesson and during all of this 
time Samuel has 
been a cireuit rider. 
Having his home 
at Ramah he has 
ridden or walked 
to surrounding 
towns and like 
Cato, the censor, 
. " he has had but 
! one message: ‘‘If 
, you will forsake 
' your sins and turn 
whole-heartedly 
unto God he will 
Verse by Verse ‘ deliver you from 
By ASA McDANIEg Ret John R. Ewers. your enemies. ’”’ 
Samuel spake unto all the house of Israel : Year after year he 
ia A sles enema enaen ond the & had rung the changes upon that word. 
tter thing sprang up as the fruit For a long time it seemed to fall upon 
} et ibeor he was ready to take stony hearts Night after night the faith- 
‘ { ft nation Can ful preacher laid wearily down to sleep 
| Most of the viges exerted an intl with a feeling that he was wasting his 
v tribes, but Samuel gained time upon a wort iless people. He knew 
hold t s nation—If you do return full well how fascinating were their sins. 
unto Jehovah with all your heart. The w - 
wll put first for emphasis, and indi The worship of Ashtoreth involved many 
‘tea a desire on the part of Israel to return £@¥ festivals with many sensuous appeals. 
the God their Bathers. and ining It would be quite as proper to use the 
1 Sar ‘ iguinat ans half-hearted re word ‘‘sensual’’ as *‘sensuous.’’ The wor- 
Put away the foreign gods. The re- ship of the aneient goddess of fertility 
turr ould be marked by th struction was licentious in the extreme 
the god worshiped by the native races 
of Canaan.—Direct your hearts \ rather PASCINATING SINS. 
late formula for the consecration of life to ‘*We do our best when we face our 
lehovah. See 2 Chr. 12:14; 20:33; Ezra 4 worst,’’ is a striking epigram of Graham 
10.—Serve him only Worship him only. ,. ’ = = 
i cee men one Gen mneeis Seo Matt lavlor Let us not underrate the fas- 
4-24. He will deliver you. The declaration is Cimations of sins. We need to take our 
positive. If Israel would meet the conditions, measure to cope with them. For the devil 
‘ust imposed. they would be saved from the comes in the guise of an angel of light. 


reasion of the Philistines Sin appeals to us in the most subtle 
1. Israel did put away the Baalim and ways. Why should I deny myself this? 
Ashtaroth Baalim is the plural of Baal and VW at ean he wrong about that ? 


\shta = the Pe ul of Ashtoret ae the ‘*What’s the harm’’ is the devil’s trade- 
a or Byer uanah pel amen eas te a the mark! Why should I not do what my na- 

Mizpah Hebrew watch tower Doubt ture prompts me to do?! What did God 
less ti ume place afterwards occupied by Put this impulse into me for, unless he 
Cedalial the capital of the country ler, expected me to obey it? Now we are 
10. (Int. Crit. Com I will pray for you. touching the vital question. More young 
‘Samuel was a praying man Ps. 99:6. Mary, people go on the rocks here than at any 
Queen of Seots, said I fear John Knox's other point This is the Siren’s Isle. 
prayer more than an army ol ten thousand [et ys deal with it Here is the illustra- 
7 tion whiel elped me past that subtle 


6. Drew water, and poured it out before 
Jehovah. This act indicated contrition It 
also may have had the force of a pledge to 


temptation You buy a thoroughbred 
Kentucky horse He is full of fire and 
spirit. He has not yet been ‘‘broken.’’ 


vl nm the part of the people to pour out 
‘ life in hia service And fasted on that He has not made his adjustments You 
day. | expression of sorrow.-We itch that fiery steed up to an elegant 


have sinned Ibe people made public con- new carriage and you take your friend 


The tempered sword is keen. Enthusiasm, 
which springs from God’s spirit within, 
follows sincere obedience and repentance. 
After all what we need is that inner 
power. Little buildings are propped up 

big ones have steel frames. In _ the 
mighty strength of this new experience 
Israel turned upon her ancient foe and 
put him to utter rout so that he came not 
back for many years. That is precisely 
the story of your fight with that subtle, 
fascinating sin. The mighty power of 
repentance will enable you to put it from 
you forever. It is a fight. I have asked 
my young people to frame Hebrews 12:4, 
‘*You have not resisted unto blood, striv- 
ing against sin.’’ It is a fight to the 
finish—for sin will finish you unless you 
finish it. Fight. 
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A Modern Prophet of the Love of God 


(Continued 


nature, and out of this seemingly im- 
possible situation he has constructed a 
most attractive narrative. 

The deeper levels of trust in God and 
the belief that there is never a depth 


from which the hardened soul may not 
arise to the divine sonship ss illustrated 
in a conversation between the troubled 


Lady Emily of Arnstead Manor and Mar- 
varet, the daughter of the old man David 
‘*‘Lady Emily,’’ Margaret says to the dis- 
tressed woman, 

If I felt my heart as hard as a stone; if 


| did not love God or man or woman or 
little child, I would yet say to God in my 


eart. O God, see how I trust thee because 
thou art perfect and not changeable like 
me I do not love thee. I love nobody. I 
im not even sorry for it. Thou seest how 
much I need thee to come close to me, to 
put thy arm around me, to say to me, “My 
hild.” For the worse my state, the greater 
my need of my Father who loves me. 

It must not be forgotten that George 


Maedonald not only preached constantly 
through poetry and his but 
himself often oceupied the pulpit, and had 
the reputation of a preacher of more than 


By those who heard him he 


his stories, 


isual power. 
as one not easily forgotten. 


isled lace was almost wn 


is deseribed 
His finely el 
arth, n its spiritual refinement 
lle delivered no theological essay, but he 
poke out as a man who knew. He had 
been on the mount of vision and had come 


down to earth to speak his message. He 


ublished several volumes of what lhe 
called ‘* Unspoken Sermons,’’ the motto of 
ll of whieh might have been his favorite 
vord from the prophet, ‘‘Comtort ve, 


mtort ve, my people 


NTERES =? am 


Mac 


eon 


ne interesting George 
donald’s work remains for 
sideration. That 
the modern 
ift. It appears in a number of his works, 


phase ot 
a word ot 


was his interest in 
] 


vhat Chureh calls social up 


notably in ‘‘Robert Faleoner,’’ and 
‘The Annals Perhaps some in 
luenees reached him from the interest of 
Ruskin and Maurice in these fields otf 
practical social work He pointed out 


the fact that it is the 
layman, not to try to 


first business of the 


as OL the 


minister, 


convert but to be a friend to the poor, 
and that the good ol personal contact 

th dependent and defeetive lives is tar 
more significant than any institutional ap 
proach. In his work for the submerged 


discovered 


Faleoner that 
poor suffer far less dis 


Robert 
children and the 
comfort than is often supposed by 
ple of fortunate estate, to 
their condition seems wholly 
ble. 

In 1902 the people ot Aberdeen erected 
a monument to celebrate the serviees and 
Maedonald. It 
vinech was greatly appre- 
hor who had thus 
honored still lived. He 
never the possessor of a strong body. 


classes 


peo 
more whom 


insupporta 


genius of George was an 
act ot good will 
ciated by the aut 


while he 


been 
was 
He 
His plhys- 
matter ol 
In spite 
some measure 
one of the 
the last 
ereater novelists, 
vet few have done 
and with nobler re 
sults. His read like transcripts 
from life two generations ago in north 
eastern Scotland. who have made 
with Thomas Crann, the 


much illness and sorrow. 
ical condition was always a 
anxiety to him and friends. 
of this faet, 
beeause of it, he 
and noblest 
tion, There 
poets and preachers, 
more earnest work 


knew 


his 
perhaps in 
hecame purest 
teachers of genera 


have he en 


stories 


Those 


acquaintance 





from 


page 7.) 


stone mason; Double Sammie _ the shoe- 
maker; Robert Faleoner’s grandmother, 
with her soul torn asunder between love 
and her Calvinistie faith; Catherine Weir, 
hard and unforgiving until conquered by 
anguish and brought to a better mind; 
Ericson, the student of Aberdeen, and Old 
former military man and 
other figures that throng 
these volumes, cannot doubt that George 
Macdonald was a genius as well as a 
moralist, a man gifted with a vivid im- 
agination which ealled to its aid the re- 
sources of a high type of literary art. 


Rogers, the 


a seore of 


But the essential strength of his work 
was its religious element. All men are 
fundamentally religious, and so to him 


they became interesting. He felt that 
nothing human was alien to him, so he 
ad a‘ point of contact with all classes of 
people, and he rejoiced in the privilege of 
revealing to wide and increasing 
audience the nobler and kindlier aspects 
of God and men. 

Let me close with a sentence or two 
taken from ‘‘St. George and St. Michael,’’ 
an illustration both of the author’s habit 
of turning from the swift movement of 
romance to the calm and quiet contempla- 
tion of spiritual laws, a transition which 

the moral reflections 
from the vivid contrast 
stand with their eontext. 
his words: 


his 


perhaps rendered 


lmpressive 
hich they 


! 


I ese are 


What can the universe have in it of home, 


country, nay even of world, to him who 
cannot believe in a Soul of souls, a Heart of 
earts’ I should fall out with the very beat- 
ot the heart within my bosom, did I not 


lieve in the pulse of the infinite heart, for 
how else should it be part of mine? I made 
t not, and at any moment it may seem to 
Yet never, if it be what I think it, 
in it betray me.” 


vil me 


MYSTERY EVERYWHERE. 

It is urged that 
mysterious. So is everything. 
Matter is a 
iat matter 1s, 


sometimes prave is 
it we stop 


o ink 


Nobody 


about it. nivstery. 


Wi Foree 18 


knows 


mystery. Nobody knows what foree 
is Gravitation is a mystery. Nobody 
Knows What gravitation is ; 
Nobody knows what takes place when 
ve drop a lump of sugar into a eup ot 
coffer Whether the change is mechanical 
or chemical the very wisest men are not 
able to Say. 
just one thing, that by drop 


We know 
ping sugar the coffee is 

For most of us that is enough. 
that by dropping a prayer into 
a day. How that is 
brought about we do not know. Who has 
so keen and strong that it ean fol- 
ow the flight of song or flight of prayer ? 

Why should we reasonable 
and practieal in 
at the dinner table? 


into the eoffee 
sweetened 
We know 
uw oaav we sweeten 


sight 


not be as 
we are 


Jeffer 


religion as 
Charles E. 


our 


TWO KINGS. 

A king of peerless fame 
His minions, over land and 
Earth’s treasures ‘sought; 


he; 
sea, 


was 


But he whom men ealled strong and 
brave, 
To pride and passion was a slave 
In deed and thought. 
A peasant, poor, unknown to fame, 


Wrought daily at his bench; but shame 


With men he found; 
Yet, strong of soul, he gave no heed, 
But labored for his children’s need, 
A king uncrowned. 
Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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| The Mid. Week Service | 





TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 24. 
The Optimism of Jesus. Jno. 16:33; Mark 
4230-32. 

“The world we live in is a world of ming 
led good and evil,” says William DeWitt 
Hyde. “Whether it is chiefly good or chiefly 
bad depends on how we take it. To look at 
the world in such a way as to emphasize the 
evil is the art of pessimism. To look at it 
in such a way as to bring out the good, and 
throw the evil into the background is the 
art of optimism. The facts are the same in 
either case. It is simply a question of per 
spective and emphasis. Whether we shall be 
optimists or pessimists depends partly on 
temperament, but chiefly on will. If you are 
happy it is largely to your own credit. Ii 


you are miserable it is chiefly your own 
fault.” 
Optimism and Knowledge. 
The genuine optimist knows what men 


sobere! 


must endure. If the ideals ot 
than those of youth, they ought to be loftier 


age ar¢ 


Men who lose their enthusiasm through con 
tact with an evil world owe their enthusiasm 
to ignorance and not to a clear grasp of 
moral ideas. They lack the courage whicl 
would enable them to persist in well doin 
n spite of misunderstanding and hardship 
Men without courage never know anything a 
they ought to know it The knowledge « 
the optimist is acquired in the hard school 
of experience. Those who choos the con 
fortable way instead of the way of service do 
not find in their own lives or in the lives o 
others any moral worth that can be the ba 
of hope Jesus knew life Hk new hin 
self and what he could endure He kne 
the qualities of men, and he had a la 
tion tor his expeetation of good 
Optimism and Unselfishness 

Is pessimism selfishness We hesitat 
say so because many who think that life is a 
sorry affair are capable of generous deeds, 
They would like to have a radiant faith 
but they do not see how the facts warrant 
it. Granting that not all hopelessness is duc 
to selfishness, we have a right to say tnat 
much of it is to be traced to that ure 
Not a few who rail at the government a 
disappointed office-seekers, The chur 
wrong and doomed to destruction, becaus 
they do not dictate its policy The world is 
wholly evil because God did not msult u 
about its management. “Bring hateve 
you please, and [ will turn it into good,” 
said Epictetus. “Bring sickness, death, want, 
reproach, trial for life. All these, by ta 
rod of Hermes, shall turn to advantage.” To 


meet trouble and make it minister to the litt 


of faith is the achievement of th nselfis 


spit t 


The Demands of an Optimist. 


Jesus exhibited his optimism by what lhe 


demanded of his followers. He does not per 
mit us to be satisfied with small undertak 
ings. He summons us to fight tae most 
strongly entrenched bad habit we have. If 
we have an unforgiving nature, He tells 


us that we must learn to forgive if we ex 
pect the forgiveness of God. If we are grow 
ing rich in material goods at the cost of om 


souls, He demands that the soul have the first 
place in our thoughts. Among men who 


delight in war and eall it good and mock all 
who denounce it, Jesus bids us preach the 
gospel of mutual aid and universal good will 
Man is more than a brute. He need not al 
ways delight in slaughter. He can be taught 


to rejoice in peace and in a co-operation 


against the forces of nature that is world 
wide. Jesus teaches us that the world can 
be taught to love purity and to hate vil 
ness. And His disciples are to win the world 
to this view. 


43-48; 6:2-4; Mark 
Matt. 12:46-50; 13: 


Matt. 5:21-22; 5:38-42; 
10:43-45; Luke 14:12-14; 
33. 
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| Disciples Table Talk 











A Church for Men. 

Lexington, Mo., church, where Carl A 
Burkhardt ministers, is a church for the 
men. The men recently conducted the every 
member canvass and the organization that 
did this work met in the office of a bank 
several times for prayer-meetings and coun 
sel. The canvassers were drilled on the needs 
of the various missionary boards. The can 
vass yielded $2,000 for current expenses and 


S850 for ssions The paster is preaching 
i series of Sunday evening services on “Men 
und the Chure) und in spite of weather 
madition the audiences grow right along. 
rhere have been 33 accessions in the past 
vear, and 17 of these during the past month 
Chere reason for the church to look 
into the 1! en ith hope 
A City Superintendent for Des Moines 
Following the Sunday meetings in D 
me { oblem and =opportunitic ot 
the mall hurches have ncereased and it 
" t have a superintendent 
{ " who will devote his 
entire tin to the veaker churches of the 
ity Dh n ha been el j 
na ' 


Disciples Who Serve the State 
In a f 


i list was g ft lowa 
lh ed ! veal vit mul 
hee Among them was Govern (en VW 
l | Bramn state representa 
‘ Hubert Utte ' district court judge, 
1 Joseph Kk. Mever, police judge To thes 
»w being added two Central church me 
lh Mone om Watters secretary ot 
su 1¥ 1 at Central church is no 
retary th tate senate Fld I. } 
Stamm of Central is assistant secretary A 
1. Smal! Capitol Hill church, is librarian 
for the ipreme t BR. W. Garrett, of 
Capitol Hill chur lerk of the suprems 
court Cash Dowell, an alumnus of Dra 
wit ntl el to the national use 
of repre tative ind ha joined University 
Place hurel i ‘ t} there i lo 
list o ] e] by Des M 
liscipl 
Book on Morals for Siam 
W. RK. W rhtor What Cheer, la., some 
irs age ote a book called True Life.” 
whicl eri f opening exer te 
ible . neuleating good morals \ 
iseione sin has written tor permis 
m to nslate the book and the permis 
, ‘ Since then two pies 
the unt n have come t Ame i 
ind M HH hte has presented one to t 
libs rah ersity 
Farmers” Institutes in the Churche 
ait t iN i t 
i i \r 
t Pol 0 
7 ! iT i ‘ 
\ ld in t { i ! 
oh} lanua \ 
tit Ye town, | 
j 
being 
Dr. Ma I don Studie 
1) ! t! ! 
on , Nol u ~ 
' ute d 
wily ar 
; 
: mn t 
‘ t t " 


“Sunday 


Church Has Pleasant 
Moines, has open 1 


tra I) 





Afternoons.” 


other under good environment. At six 
o'clock a light luncheon is served for ten 
cents. 


Canadian Disciples Meet. 

The Disciples of Niagara district in On- 
tario met in Dufferin St. church at Bridge- 
burg the last week in January for their an- 
nual convention. Owing to the resignation 
of John T. James as president, the vice- 
president, Lucien Moate, of Silverdale, Ont., 
Mrs. C. Zavitz, of Winger, Ont., 
secretary. There were about fifty 
delegates 


presided 
acted as 
out-ot-town 


California Ministers Go to Fresno. 
The ministers of northern California have 
ven invited to hold a ministerial institute 





wrd/ 
ministers ala 
ministerial institute ad Fresno, Cal 


who entertain 


Ket fl. O. Breeden 


the Northern California 


church and be the 

The program will 
addresses “Modern 
’ by Morton L. 


at Fresno n the new 
guests of H. O. Breeden 
include the following 

Evangelism: What About It 


Rose of Watsonville; “A New Appraisement 

Christian Science,” by Dr Thomas A 

jover of Oakland; “The Strength and the 

Weakness of the Christian Church in Cali 

fornia North by W. P. Bentley, of Santa 

( I} eetings ill be held the first 
n Marc} 
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Pastor As Chamber of Commerce Secretary. 

Frank E. Jaynes recently went to Wa- 
bash, Ind., where he is successor to such 
preachers as G. B. Van Arsdall, Earle Wil- 
fley, Leslie W. Morgan and E. F. Daugherty. 
He has preached a religion of service and his 
suggestions of improvement for the town 
have resulted in his being called to be sec- 
retary of the chamber of commerce, to which 
he will devote three hours daily. The muni- 
cipality has already projected and is carrying 
out a modern system of street lighting, a 
gymnasium and social center for the young 
people, and provisions are being made for 
those who are out of work, in the latter en- 
terprise securing the active co-operation of 
the bureau of charities. The chamber of 
commerce is working on a plan for beautify- 
ing the entire city and a committee is at 
work on the industrial development of the 
community. The pastor has an office ele- 
gantly equipped in a business block, and this 
office is the clearing house of many of the 
best enterprises of the community. The re- 
sult is that his church has secured a great 
hold upon the business men of the commun- 
ity. 


Reports from Sterling Place, Brooklyn. 
“The best annual meeting in years” was 
the oft-heard remark Wednesday evening, 
lan. 20, at Sterling Place church, Brooklyn, 
where M. M. Ammunson is minister. Over 
one hundred partook of the delightful sup- 
per served by the Ladies’ Aid. There were 
ninety-six people present for the annual 
business meeting. Reports: Church Treas- 
urer: church receipts, $5,922.92; grand total 
receipts, $6,799.46; liabilities, $700.00; assets, 


$472.41: deficit for vear, $227.59. Bible 
school: Receipts, $3358.44. CS WW BR Me 
Receipts, $260.05. Ladies’ Aid: Receipts, 
$134.18. Christian Endeavor, $95.23. Sum- 


mary report of five years of present pas- 
torate: Additions to church, 152; mortgage 
paid, $10,000; building improvement, $25,500; 
current expenses, missions, benevolences, $30,- 


000. Grand total, $42,500 


T. A. Boyer Accepts Call. 

T. A. Boyer, who recently resigned at 
Oakland, Cal., has accepted a call to Rich- 
mond. ‘This church is young and small as 
compared with his former charge, but it is 
said to promise an opportunity for construc- 
tive work. 


Helped Raise Half Million Last Year. 

Geo. L. Snively helped dedicate 44 church 
buildings last year and the amount raised 
at the various dedication services was $571,- 


000. He will give more of his time to evan- 
gelism this coming year. 


Chicago Japanese in Salt Lake City. 

Dr. Katsugi Kato is the traveling secre- 
tary of the Japanese Christian workers of 
America, under the auspices of the Y. M.C. A,. 
recently spoke in Salt Lake City 
His address was followed by general 


and he 
church, 


discussion 


Facts and Figures from Disciples’ Fields 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
Washington, D. ¢ Ninth Street; H. E 
Wilhite, evangelist; F. H. Shaul, singer; con 
tinuing 
Quincy 
tor; B. S. Edwards 


Ill., East End; S. B. Owings, pas 
evangelist: continuing. 


Urbana, Ill, xe. C. Helfenstein, pastor and 
vangelist oY accessions closed 

Liberal, Kans H. F. Bolton, pastor and 
vangelist ‘SS accessions; continuing 
Lebanon, Ind., Bethel; J. B. Johnson, evan 
relist: continuing 

Circleville, Kans., Duncan McFarlane, 
vangelist continuing 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Central; John H. Cable, 
istor: Harry L. Ice, evangelist; continuing 


Grand Junction, Colo., E. H. Bassett, evan- 


gelist; 23 accessions; continuing 

Pulaski, Ia I. F Hilemen, evangelist; 
closed 

Dayton, 0., West Side; John D. Hull evan- 
relist; continuing 

Melrose, Ia.; J. F. Hilemen, evangelist; 
ontinuinyg 

CALLS 
H. W. Hobl from Pattonsburg, Mo., to 


I |. Head, to Benton Mo.. 


City, 


H. H. Wagner, from Muskegon, Mich., to 
Star City, Ind 
1. C. Welsh, from Elgin, Tex., to Bryan. 


J. E. Lynn, from Gill, Col., to Loveland. 


J. F. Ghormley, from Portland, Ore., to 
Great Falls, Mont. 

G. N. Harness, from Horton, Kans., to 
Ulysses, Neb. 

C. H. Day, from Greenville, IL, to Dixon 


Henry D. Gough, from Claremont, 8. D., 
to Watertown. 
Will Armstrong, 
J r. Bradbury 
to Orange, Tex 
E. B. Munson, to Ludlow. Ky 
I. G. Engle. Belleville. Kans 


to Cummings, Kans. 


from Logansport, La., 


I L. Cuningham, from St. Joseph, Mo., 
to Cunningham 
RESIGNATIONS. 
TI. A. Denton, Stronghurst, Il. 
[ \. Johnson, Lancaster. Mo 
S. Stamm, Rantoul, Ll. 


DEDICATIONS 
Mich., F. P. Arthur, 


Grand River 


dedicator. 











» 
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The Peace Queen Article. 

Credit should have been given to the 
Homiletic Review for the excellent article 
on the late Baroness von Suttner.: This ar- 
ticle first appeared in the columns of that 
helpful magazine. 


Dedication at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Knoxville, Tenm., church dedicated a new 
building on Feb. 7, costing $60,000. A debt 
of $20,000 was fully provided for. There 
were 2] accessions to the church on dedica- 
tion day. Wm. J. Wright was the dedica- 
tor, and is holding evangelistic meetings in 
the church. Howard Saxton assists in the 


singing. 


Statistics from Hamburg, Ia. 

Hamburg, Ia., church reports that they 
received 130 new members during 1914. 
$2,700 was raised for the work. Louis R. 
Patmont lectured here recently. 


An Evangelist as Editor. 

E. E. Violett, the evangelist who is con- 
ducting meetings at Hutchinson, Kans., was 
invited to be the editor of the Hutchinson 
Gazette for one day, on Feb. 2. The editor 
made the following announcement of his ap- 
pointment to edit the paper: “I shall be 
editor of The Gazette the issue of February 
2,” said Doctor Violett in his announcement 
one Sunday evening. “And I want to warn you 
to not come near the office unless you are 
protected with asbestos raiment, for I guar- 
antee that it will be a hot issue. That will 
be ground hog day and we are going to turn 
the sunlight on that little animal, chasing 
him back to his hole for a year. I shall have 
complete charge and am going to give the 
readers of The Gazette such a newspaper as 
they never have seen before. I want to warn 
cranks that it is useless for them to come 
at me with their stuff for publication, as it 
will not be handled. I am not going to es- 
tablish a refuge for cranks.” 


A Good Year in Buffalo. 

B. S. Ferrall, of Central church, Buffalo, 
refused three calls last year to stay by his 
great church. He made 1252 calls, married 
i8 couples, officiated at 30 funerals and re- 
ceived 100 accessions to the church. He 
had the best audiences he has ever had in 
this church. 


Indiana Organization Efficient. 

G. I. Hoover is district evangelist in the 
eastern district of Indiana and he reports 
that the eighteen counties of the district 
have been organized for co-operative work 
during the past year, according to the plan 
of the state association. Each of these 
counties has held conferences and the state 
and district officers have been present to 
assist. A new church of sixty members was 
organized in Sexton, Rush county, as the 
result of a meeting held there by the evan- 
gelist. Three churches whose doors were 
losed at the beginning of the year were 
re-established under Mr. Hoover’s labors and 
each is now doing successful work. These 
are at East Union, Cadiz, and Sane’s Creek. 
Each of these congregations now has a com 
petent pastor in charge 


Secretary Mohorter Visits Chicago. 

Secretary J. H. Mohorter, of the National 
Benevolent Association, happened to be in 
Chicago at the same time as Mr. Lewis, and 
assisted in the program of the Quarterly 
Assembly of Chicago Disciples. He also 
spoke briefly at the ministers’ meeting of 
the work of his society. He said that the 
assets of the Association for the past nine 
years had increased from about one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars to seven hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. This did not 
include the assets of the Kansas City hos- 
pital, which will be turned over to the As- 
sociation after the building is completed. He 
reported a greatly awakened benevolent in- 
terest in the brotherhood, which in its first 
expression tended to turn over to the As- 
sociation every unfortunate old person or 
child in the community, but which is gradu- 
ally learning to co-operate with the Asso- 
ciation in the care of these unfortunates. 
Mr. Mohorter spoke with pride of the two 
institutions whose buildings have just been 
completed at Dallas, Tex., with many of the 
conveniences and comforts of our modern 
homes. 
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muffins. 








ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


is indispensable to 
the preparation of 
the finest cake, hot- 
breads, rolls and 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


No other baking powder equals it in 
strength, purity and wholesomeness. 



























In and Around Chicago 


The visit of Grant K. Lewis, secretary 
of the American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, om Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, was a notable 
event in Chicago circles. He spoke at the 
quarterly assembly of Chicago Disciples on 
Sunday afternoon on the immigration ques- 
tion. He expressed his sense of disappoint- 
ment that the Disciples had not been able 
to take a larger part in the redemption of 
the foreigmer who has come to our shore. 
He spoke of various methods now being em- 
ployed by the religious forces of the coun- 
try which will have great significance to 
future operations of the Disciples. He ex 
pressly hoped that the missionary spirit 
should fall upon some of our young men in 
the colleges that they might learn the lan- 
guage and prepare for city work among some 


immigrant group, im company with native 


workers, for such partnership has been found 
very profitable. 


THE VISIT OF THE MISSIONS COMMISSION. 


Stephen J. Corey, who returned last 
month from am extended trip through the 
orient, visited Chicago on Feb. 7 and 8, speak- 
ing in the Evanston church on Sunday morn 
ing and at Irving Park church in the ever 
ing. The Ministers’ Association left their 
weustomed place of meeting and assembled 
at the City Club in the morning with the 
largest attendance of the entire year. Mr. 
Corey addressed the pastors om the subject 
of his missionary observations. 

He spoke of the Philippines as having 
significance for the entire orient. Here 
the Western school system is in full swing 
under the control of the United States and 
the orient feels that the results of western 
learning and civilization in the orient are to 
be tested by the reaction in these islands. 

In Japan, there is a modernity which 
curiously blends with the older views of 
things. Mr. Corey saw a rich Japarese 
ride up with his family in a Winton Six 
and go into a temple to worship an idol. 
A trolley line takes the people of Tokio out 
to the shrine of the Fox god, where thou- 
sands are worshipping these days. The 
American fad of a “Billiken,” a crude image 
to be found om many mantels here, has 
been taken seriously in Japan. The people 
there believe that this is the American god 
of wealth and seeing how prosperous Amer- 
icans are, they are securing Billikens in 
large numbers and worshipping them as 
deity. 

Mr. Corey reported that Dr. E. I. Osgood 
was achieving some very interesting results 
at Chuchow. The city was paved at his 
advice to furnish relief to famine sufferers. 
A city park has been established with a 


reading room in the midst of it. He asked 
the chief executive of the city for a place 
to establish a tennis court, and one was ar- 
ranged in the yard of the Confucian temple, 
with the holy of holies for a back-stop. 
This indicates the tendency in China to re- 
gard with little reverence their former 
holy places. In this same city the Disciple 
convention of China was held in the Con- 
fucian temple since it was the only place 
in the city that was large enough. 

The situation at Nantungchow, Mr. Corey 
described as one of the most interesting in 
China. Mr. Chang Chier, a Chinese layman 
and Confucianist, has arisen from poverty 
to be a millionaire and is now a member of 
the cabinet of President Yuan Shi Kai. This 
man has established schools throughout his 
district at his own expense and also has an 
orphanage with four hundred children. Mr. 
Chien is looking for an educational director 
and has asked the missionaries to provide 
one. He is asking also to have an orphan- 
age director appointed. The right man 
in this district would take the whole sec 
tion for the Christian ideals. Mr. Chien’s 
only son now has a Christian tutor. 

In the district surrounding Nantungchow 
there are six millions of people with no other 
missionaries than the Disciples. There are 
now only three Christian workers in the dis 
trict. The community is an immediate and 
pressing opportunity. 


Mr. Corey spoke before the Disciples Club 
of the University of Chicago on the even- 
ing of Feb. 8. The meeting was in Lexing- 
ton hall. 


Ernest Read of Pontiac exchanged pulpits 
with Austin Hunter of Jackson church on 
the evening of Feb. 7. The Pontiac church 
has been having a series of monthly serv- 
ices lor men, ‘ 


J. E. Wolfe reports that the Whiting 
church has provided for all their missionary 
apportionments, paid off an over-due note 
on their property and taken care of still 
another note not yet due. 


Lin D. Cartwright, a student of the Dis- 
ciples Divinity House, spoke at Metropoli- 
tam church on Feb. 7. 

Mr. A. G. Fegert, religious editor on the 
Chicago Herald, will speak at Evanston 
church the evening of Feb. 14. He was the 
leader of the “Go-to-Church Sunday” move- 
ment of a year ago. The same evening O. 
F. Jordan will address a large peace meet- 
ing in Grace M. E, church conducted by the 
24th district of Knights of Pythias. There 
are 2,800 lodge members in this district and 

considerable percentage of them will be 
in attendance. 
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evening sermons on six best sellers. They Campbell Wedding Report in Error. 


are The Eves of the World \ \\ ght \ church paper ot the Disciples reported 
john Barleycorn,” by London; “Inside th recently that a granddaughter of Alexander 
Cup,” by Churchill; * Saturday’s Child,” by Campbell, bearing his name, had been mar- 
Norris; “Pollyanna,” by Porter and “What ried in Colorado. William Campbell, the only 
Men Live By,” by Cabot There will b living son of Alexander Campbell, who re- 
four sermons on consecutive Sunday evenings sides in Evanston, II1., and attends the church 
n the last named book The pastor say there, states that this report is in error. 
Millions are reading these book Why Only two of the sons of Alexander Camp 
( e and heat , bell lived to maturity and reared families. 


These were Alexander Campbell, who had an 


Moving Pictures in West Virginia estate near Bethany and who had four sons 


itt W. Va irch has decided and one daughter, the sons dying without 
, » mo ture machine and  jssue and the daughter, Mrs. Virginia Ma 
at = ture t ligious sig gary, being now in Australia. The children 
7 : . ' ising interest of William ¢ ampbell are four, three of whom 
live in Evanston. The two daughters are 
‘ lennette C. Ci »bell and Alice R. Campbell. 
Men and Millions Team in Illinois. | a he Eves ra P eee Campbell 
| 4 Mien nd Mill mea ts . i ow operat soTtl ! ansto Ss ‘ a) é , 
= : 1] r ‘ pues i dealer in railway supplies. Another son, 

Tr ! ! ‘ ‘ = co b ‘ 
, rH. Mil nee: rel ‘ - Patrick Campbell, lives in California Rela- 
: : ae Rev FLW tives of a cousin of Alexander Campbell, 


the Disciple leader, live in Colorado. Some 
ndants of the daughters of Alexander 


Campbell live in various parts of the coun- 





Minister Candidate for House of Commons. 
W. G. Charlton, who is minister of the 
Disciple church at Ayimer, Ont., is a candi- 
late for a seat in the house of commons in 
Canada this vear. He recently delivered an 
iddress before the Men’s Mutual Improve 
ent Club of St. Thomas, Ont., on “Shall 


the Britis} Empire Decay?” He has 
reached in churches of various denomina- 
tions the past year on invitation and is 


persona grata with his religious neighbors. 
The church at Aylmer has 48 members. W 
1. Hastie, who is the provincial secretary in 
(ntario, will hold evangelistic meetings in 
this urch in February. 


Additions at New London, Mo 
The church at New London, Mo., where 
Munyvor ministers, reports that it 
70 additions last year, and a net gain 
t4 iL the membership of the church is now 








ves it prestige in tine 


mmunity 


An Active Aid Society 
Tie Ladies’ Aid Society raised $554 at 





Chico, Cal. last vear. The church had 105 
iceessions and raised $4,000 for local ex 
enses. The average attendance in the Bible 
TOlliT vas ISO 


Wife Says Patmont Not Kidnaped. 





' , iene Mae, mia Te oe fhe secular press reports that Mrs. Pat 
‘ ; the oard « miniate nont has no faith in her husband's stories 
nt H. ©. Priteha of I of adventure She has just made the fol 
- \J Feachout, a promi ing statement: On May 27, I arrived 
mer Clevelat Chicago, accompanied by my sister, Car 
| . wied ¢ Ipits in Hlees, and met mv husband at the Dea 
| } ntl or a Sunday Ihe nm street station I then believed my 
. . art n 1 New Lelan sband had been kidnaped at Westville, 
' ¢ Norinefic : — siting smal but L don't believe it now His cheeks were 
Se e] : the oe ly ‘ as tann and fatter than I 
‘ , os { . name vl eve seen him He said the fat was 
‘ t Kent thi ural that thre ippearance as caused 
i | iow , ‘ the \ ti } pes 
. ae : I Resignation Reconsidered. 
Carthage, IIL. church would not allow A, 
Village Church Raises Money. Cole to resign and by a unanimous vou 
ie ; _ emall tow it th illed m to the pastorate there Phe 
orang ane eae ite & don essions of good will were so hearty that 
‘ ‘ , hey gave it i] is ‘ ed to continite iis pastorate 
‘ 2 a ) | e were 24 addi wts of his illness prove to be erroneous 
' (its to Missions @Z-  Missionary’s Paper Reprinted. 
at edd D. D. Die as accepted a William H. Erskine, of Osaka, Japan, con 
. t . ul t - iD ' t ite a mpelr to the hk rnal ol Relig 
New Church Makes Good is Psychology, November, 1914, om “The 
’ * Lemese Co s anly @ veal Disposition of the Dead " Old Japan The 
lore? lon) , e . ma pel roeved so profita rie that it was re 
; ' + ae biome printe na pamphlet and is now being dis 
of wear was 29 At the annual uited in that form Phe paper contains 
‘ au _ reported in every treas many interesting facts about Japanese cus 
nails el The oneresation has *ome ai lL closes with an interpretative word, 
elon i ening se is follows From this study of the burial 
: istoms in Japan is constrained to agree 
Big Surplus at Edinburg, Ind with those writers who contend that th 
Most hurches would like to close the two impulses of life are the food and sex 
ir t 1 surplus of $800 and all debts elements The offering of the dead for the 
tid as they did at Edinburg, Ind. William peace and prosperity of the community, the 
(irant Smit s the minister and he reports willingness of the people to die a_ living 
there vere @ additions and that the resi eath for the good of the village. the offer 
rt membership is 515 Chev raised for all ing of the eldest son to the waves and 
oses 353.028 and vave to missions 8334 fishes so that the sea would give of hei 
ministe s it is t l vea He mad wunties to man—all show the importance 
ww) calls last vea ot the food supply to the community.” 
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Albion, IIL, Church Prospers. 


A few months ago the church at Albion, 


nois, Where T. J. Clark ministers, dedi 
ited its new $15,000 building. That this 
ire for the material did not militate 
igainst the church’s spiritual welfare is 


lenced by the fact that the congregation 
ts just closed the most fruitful revival 
ld in many vears. W. E. Harlow was the 
ingelist, and Frank McDonald the leader 
tine singing SIXtV-SIX accessions ar 
rted, 49 by confession of faith. Che 

church home was crowded at almost 
rv meeting Four baptisms the week 
evious to the meeting gave promise « 
it was to follow 


Annual Report East End Church, Pittsburgh. 
\ turkey dinner was served at East End 
irch, Pittsburgh. on the evening of Jan 
attended by about 300 people. The con 
egation without a dissenting voice voted 

iild a new church to cost approximately 


5,000 and a permanent building commit 


was appointed. The church raised for 
| purposes $18,249.15. There were 176 ad 
tions 114 baptisms, 4 deaths, 19 letters 
therwis¢ The net gain for the vear was 


‘) john Ray Ewers is minister 


One Hundred Men Make Calls. 


Central church of Lexington, Ky., had ar 


verv-member Canvass.” which had other 
in financial motives. It meant, to quot 
I. Speneer, who is entering upon his 


enty-first vear of his ministry in this 
ch. the extension of mutual acquaint 


‘ the fostering of brotherly love and 
th and hope and Christian unity; the giv 
and receiving of helpful intormatior 
king to increased church attendance and 
terest: encouragement of Bible study the 
ymnotion of universal and enthusiastic co 
eration in the “whole great task which 
is calling upon us to perform.” Che 


ndred men making the house to house can 
ss had special seats im the church on 
morning, Jan. 17, with a sermon di 
ted especially to their work, and in the 
ternoon they set out early on their e1 
d to reach with short calls the seventeen 
ndred members of this great church. The) 
ought back notations for the pastor of the 
vreatest value. This church had a le« 
re the following week by W. R. Holder 
missionary from Central Africa. 


Sun 


Congregationalist Boys Again Routed. 
Central church basketball team of Wich 
ta. Kans., seems to be taking all the laurels 
their part of the country this winter. On 
uary 1, the game at the Y. M. ¢ \ 
th the Congregationalist team resulted in 
score of 41 to 5. The Disciple boys pro 
ce good team work and are too fast for 
descendants of the Pilgrims 


Victories for a Coast Congregation. 
The church at Gilroy, Cal., closed the vear 
tirely free of debt, which was a ver) 
it encouragement to the congregation 
e ladies of the church have issued a cook 
wk with their favorite recipes, vhich as 


oven to be a money-maker for them. Im 
vements upon the building will be made 
s coming yeat The chureh uses moving 
tures on Sunday evenings, which have 
eased = the attendance R N Davis 


inerly pastor and now state evangelist in 
thern California, passed a week-end with 
church recently 


School of Methods is a Success. 
Che School of Methods that was announced 
St. Paul, Minn., has proven a success 
rhe meetings were held in First church ! 
Billington. Northwest Field Secretary o 
the American Christian Missionary Society 
ok a prominent part in the disclissions 


Some Good Money-Raisers. 
The church at Georgetown, Ky., was pros 
rous last year The financial reports 
ndicate a willingness to give, on the part 
the congregation. The total receipts for 
the last year were $3,186.71 and the Men’s 
Dible-class contributed $355.98 


Aid Society is Very Active 

The Ladies’ Aid Society at Central church 
Moberly, Mo., raised $1,378.14 last year. B 
Smith, the pastor, reports 76 additions 





purposes $6,750.22. The pastor made 48 spe 


20 weddings and 


Progress at York, Neb 


present membership ot 


Church Has Numerous 


in a Railroad Wreck 








sions to the chureh, 32 being inducte: 
the church by baptism The debt 
decreased by seven hundred dollars already 


and all interest is paid up. 


Third Pastoral Year Successful. 
L. A. Chapman is in his third 


Fourth church, St. Louis. The church 


raised for all purposes $3,565.26 


S300 went for missions and benevolence 


new pastoral year begins May 1 


A Liberal Congregation 


The annual = report of Cent 


Sherman, Tex where George 


ministers, indicates that the 


have been willing to give liberally 
raised in all departments $8,004.94 


$721.16 went to missions and 
The Bible school raised $551.14 
ilies Aid Society $9.21 The ( 


auxiliary gave $318.52 


Numerous Additions at Beaver Falls, Pa. 


The church at Beaver Falls, 


( M. Smail ministers, had numerous 


tions last year There were 163 


bers received into the local fellowship 


present membership is 506 


raised for all purposes was $5,031.75 
Bible school gained in attendance 
and the average was 219 The pastor 


1.320 calls 


From Evangelism to Pastorate. 

H. EK. Sala is abandoning the 
professional evangelist to accept 
ate in First chureh, Peoria, Il 


| held evangelistic services at 
With 45 accessions mostly adults 
church is ministered to by Frank 


Peace and War Lessons Attract 
The church at Niagara Falls 


Bible-class of men which has grown very 
since the adoption of the new lessons 
They have put out a leaflet describing 
Josiah Strong studies in “The Gospel of the 


Kingdom.” and they now have 

ittendance of over thirty men 
the class is Ira L. Parvin, the 

the church The lessons this year 


the causes of the war and the 


manent peace 


Los Angeles Convention Auditorium 


Yesterday, in company with 


the superintendent of the Bibl 
went over the building our annual 
tion will use next July. Without 
contradiction, | can say that we 

the best facilities ever used by 
The main auditorium, seated 
chairs, is just finished, and will 
date forty-seven hundred people. 
coustic properties are pertect 

there is another audience room 
teen hundred, and very many 
seating trom seventy-five to two 
also, a roof-garden, seating six-hundred 
ph There will be plenty ot places Tor 
hibits, et School will not be 
so there will be over six hundred 
that can be occupied by delegates 


ing purposes Each room has hot and cold 
Water Elevator service, postoflice and tele 
phone facilities are well-nigh  perfe 
dining room will be operating, seating 
hundred peopl Added to this 

that on the adjoining grounds 

normal school with several 

which can be used, if necessary 


uilding, known as the Bible Institute, 
most complete and perfect of its kind in the 
world, and is only four blocks 


First Christiam Church. The church 
used, if desired, for the meetings 
various boards Mr. Thrapp adds that 


local committees are at work. 
pect thousands of people from 
California to attend the convention 
ples of the Pacific Coast are always ready 
for a religious convention and 
pected they will turm out = in 
bers President Walter 

and secretary Frank expect to 
Angeles at an early date for a 
with the local committees The 
the convention is July 18-25. 








22 (144) 


Men and Millions at Jacksonville, Ill. 

The Men and Millions team were in Jack- 
sonville, Iil., on a recent Sunday. Those who 
helped im the work there were Dr. R. H. 
Crossfield, president of Transylvania Uni- 
versity of Lexington, Ky.; G. W. Muckley of 
Kansas City, head of the church extension 
board; Dr. R. J. Dye, missionary to Africa; 
Dr. H. C. Hurd, a specialist on immigration; 
and A. E. Cory, secretary of the Men and 
Millions movement. 


Banquet in Memory of Robt. E. Lee. 
rribute was paid the memory of General 
Robert FE. Lee, leader of the Confederacy, at 
Firat church, Sedalia, Mo., at a banquet 
held in the church parlors. The meeting was 
under the auspices of the Emmet MacDonald 
hapter of the United Daughters of the Con- 


federacy. A portrait of the distinguished gen- 
ral occupied a prominent position in the 
liming room \. W. Kokendoffer, pastor of 
the church spoke on “Lee, the Soldier.” 


Congregation Doubles in a Year. 

Fairview church, Wichita, Kans., doubled 
its membership the past year. W. T. Me 
Lain has been their pastor for a little more 
than a The Sunday-school enrolment 
t neeased from 148 to 343 The church 
membership has grown from 253 to more 
hundred The past year 

ollected for all p 


year 
iAs 
than four ove! 


S4 14K) Wae urposes 


Preachers Play Chess. 

S. M. Smith of Allerton, 
ind his recent challenge to 
stat has br« 
ind ine 


im tine 


Mo., is am expert 
part of the 
an editor 

will be 


his 
from 
match 


uught a 
pre acher 
future 


response 

ther The 

layed near 

Homeless Congregation Settled. 

ently reported, the edifice at Tur 
Cal urned to the ground The congrs 

ition now meeting in the Chatom building 


er they ll res } 


\s wae re 


main until a new he 
pastor | M. Brooks holding 


inge t meetings in Fruitvals 


me 1s 


Deed of Chu 

West le, Il } 

» flaw m the les r} heirs of the original 

dor in claim the property if the building 
pose As the cor 


rch Building. 


has a bu Iding with 


County Superintendent of Churches Efficient 


\i ha } ; ‘ he ‘ all the 


Church Can Prevent Crime 
} i I ~ itsha or the riminal 
t t! ngregation of Hyd 
Kar City, recently on the 
Inward restraint is 
tt than outward restraint judge Lat 
i i ~ und the young people wit 
living and equip them 
th | tims for life and the penal ir 
ll have to . 


New Mexico _ h Expands 


huitgrow present juarters th 
isa tr igt en irra ing expe el ( 
toewell, N. Mex hurch The official board 
has ri tly voted to build a three thousand 
liar a n t the property at Fourth 
treet and Richardson avenue This addition 
will ( onstructed with reference to the 
of the Sundavy-school 
Church Remembers Its Dead. 
lacksonville, IIL, church held a very tender 
und beautiful services ently in which the 
ames of those who have gone home the past 
ur were read to the congregation and thes¢ 
the choir invisible were remembered in 
orda of song, prayer and tribut« Words 
with regard to the beloved dead were spoke 
by the pastor, M. L. Pontius and by Clarence 
I, DePew, state Bible-school superintendent 
There were twenty-four names in the list of 


1914 


leparting in 
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Pastor in Favor of Amusement. 

In his recent series of revival services at 
the South Berkeley, Cal., church, T. A. Boyer 
spoke upon the subject of “Amusements.” 
Mr. Boyer declared that the funny bone had 
its place as well as the backbone. He ad- 
vised having music indoors and fresh air 
amusements outdoors, but said that wher 
card-playing, dancing, and _ theater-going 
stood in the way of Christian work, they 
were wrong. “When people sidestep from 
the main purpose of fife for amusement,” 
said Mr. Boyer, “especially when church mem- 
bers do so, the church suffers.” 


Coast Church Prospers. 

Carl. S. Miles has completed the first year 
of his pastorate im the Marysville, Cal. 
church very much to the satisfaction of that 
ongregation. During the year the work has 
steadily grown. The membership has in- 
reased about seventy per cent and the Sun- 
day-school about one hundred per cent. The 
church building has been painted and im- 
proved. New class rooms have been made 
and the whole lower part finished up for the 
use of the Sunday-school. New seats have 
been installed in the auditorium. There have 
} a number of old members and of 
churches interested anew 


een quite 
members from other 
n the vork 


State Board Mcets 

Ihe state board of Michigan met at Lan- 
sing recently and they decided to hold the 
next convention at Long Lake, Iosco county, 
late in June or early in July. A good pro- 
gram is in preparation. 


Fresno Building Soon Completed. 


Fresno, Cal., church will soon complete 
their new edifice, at a cost of $80,000. Dr. 
Breeder ecently visited San _ Francisco 
vhet negotiated the purchase of the 
uurch chairs. The building will be opened 
or p use on Feb. 28 and on March 7 
the formal dedication will take place. It 

innounced that J. H. Garrison, who is 
! om the coast, will participate in the 
ledicatory services. The building will be a 

lel of completeness and modernity. 
Three Links Men ai Church. 

| mer wearing the Three Links in 

R Island, I attended Memorial church 
la 24 Dbhey met in Odd Fellows’ hall 
ind marched to the church where they 


listened to a sermon by M. E. Chatley. 


Disciple Pastor of Federated Church. 


Wm. J. Lockhart is the pastor of a Fed- 
erated church in Urbandale, a suburb of Des 
Moines The church is just seven months 
old and now has 230 members. One hundred 
of those have been received since Christmas, 
n special meetings held by the pastor. There 
ire fifty-five families where father, mother 

children are members of the 


and all the 
| The problem of denominational feel- 
experienced though twelve de- 
nominations are represented and the diffi- 
culties of the local church have been described 
as “being all of the ‘human nature’ type.” 
The basement of a future structure has been 
roofed in at a cost of four thousand dollars 
expected that this summer the 
ongregation will go forward with more 
building operations. Mr. Lockhart has made 
this suburb his home for nine years while he 
engaged in evangelistic work, and it is due 
to his efforts that this happy state of things 
ome to pass in Urbandale 
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WE READ and clip for you daily everythin, 

printed in the current country an: 
city prese of America pertaining to the subject ¢ 
particular interest to you. 


NEWSPAPERS conta.n many items dail 

which would inform you ez 
clusively of where you can secure new business, a) 
order or a contract; where a new store has bee: 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contraet ise & 
be let A daily press clipping service means mor 
business 
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The Two Great Commentaries 
On th the Ur Unitorm Sunday Schooi Lesson for 191 5 


TARBELL’S, Price $1 00 plus 15¢ postage 
PELOUBET’S, Price $1.00 plus 1 5c postage 
For sale by 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700.714 E. 40th Street Chicago, Ill. 


oo, BIBLE READERS AND CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS SELF-HELP HAND BOOK 
contains just the over hard pla- 
ces you have been yo for. Short 
and piain articles by nearly 100 expe- 
rienced writers, edited by REV. J. - 
COON, How to lead,teach, testify, 

ij and grow. Young Christians’ he pen 
i] experienced workers’ id, ete. 
Pocket size, 128 Ln tr] Cloth, 2e 


Morocco, 35c, postpaid. Agts. wanted. 
GEO.W NOBLE, Monon Bidg,Chicago, Ill. 


BOOK OF PRAYERS 
Complete Manual of copes hanéred Any 4 
el, devout, suggest! 1 - 4, tl. 


Schools, ie Sentence Prayers. 
S Pkt. size, 128 pgs, Cloth 25¢, Morocco 35c, 
@ postpaid; stamps taken; Agents Wanted. 

GEORGE W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bldg, Chicago 
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POCKET 8S COMMENTARY 
FOR 1915. afisPuoset NCING Edition 
on Lessons and Text for the whole year, with right- 


to-the-point practical HELPS and a Exp 
ations, Smallin Size but Large in Su oan 
and Fact. 4 Bible Readings for This 


Le = of i enae. ay ce Recte ai, Tateriee rier. 
n onan oF 
Notes S00, 50c, ate Stamps Tak 
GEO. W. Monen Bidg, © se, lil. 





startling truths In the Book 


FROM THE ‘BALL Lt ROOM T TO HELL 


A Dancing Master’s experience. 25c 
wanted. GEO.W. NOBLE, Monon Bien Fan 























A Fine Sewing Machine 
FREE! 


Ladies: Here’s your chance to earn 
a fine guaranteed sewing machine for 
yourself, or for the church. This ma- 
chine is attractively finished in hand- 
rubbed black, decorated in four colors, 
including gold. Neatly finished in 
golden oak, artistically carved. Auto- 
matic drop head; five-drawer cabinet. 
Contains complete set of accessories in 
neat enameled steel box. A 10-year 
guarantee from the manufacturer goes 
with each machine. Write for special 
proposition for ladies’ societies. Ad- 
vise us what position you hold in your 
church or women’s societies. Address 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-14 East 40th Street - Chicago, Ill. 
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SEND $1.95 


and we will enter a year's subscription to The Christian Century for a new subscrite 





only and send, postage paid, to any address you may name any one of the following books 
selected from the season’s most talked about books. 


This means a saving to you of from $1.00 to $1.50 on each combination. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


FICTION 
The Eyes of the World, by Harold Bell Wright, $1.35 net 
The Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail, by Ralph Connor, $1.25 net 
Kent Knowles: “Quahaug,” by Joseph C. Lincoln, $1 35 net 
The Clarion, by Samuel Hopkins Adams, $1.35 net 
The Woman Who Came at Night, by a Minister, $1.00 net 
The Wall of Partition, by Florence L. Barclay, author of 
“The Rosary,” $1.35 net 
The Victim, by Thomas Dixon, $1.35 net 
Gideon’s Band, by George W Cable, $1.35 
Looking After Sandy, by Margaret Turnbull, $1.35 net 
How It Happened, by Kate Langley Bosher, author of “Mary 
Cary,” $1.00 net 


BOOKS ON THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 
The War and America, by Munsterberg, $1.00. 
Belgium the Land of Art, by William Elliot Griffis, $1.25 net 
The Balkans: A Laboratory of History, by William M. Sloane, 
Seth Low Professor of History, Columbia University, $1.50 


net 
The Real Turk, by Stanwood Cobb, $1.50 net 


FOR THE PASTOR 
The Romance of Preaching, by Charles Silvester Horne, 
$1 25 net 
The Work of the Preacher, by Lewis O. Brastow, $2.00 net 
Modern Theology and the Preaching of the Gospel, by William 
Adams Brown, $1.25 net 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 
A Century’s Change in Religion, by George Harris, $1.25 net 
My Daily Meditation for the Circling Year, by John H. 
Jowett, $1.25 net 
Life and Teachings of Jesus, by C. F. Kent, $1.00. 
The Open Door, by Hugh Black, $1.00 net 
Christianity and the New Age, by George P. Mains, $1 50 net 
The Drift toward Religion, by A. W. Palmer, $1.00 net 
The Young Man’s Jesus, by Bruce Barton, $1.00 net 
What Men Live By, by Richard O. Cabot, $1.50 net 
The Call of the Christ, by H. L Willett, $1.00 
The Meaning of Baptism, by C. C. Morrison, $1.25 
The Divinity of Christ, by Edward S. Ames, 75 cents 
The Inner Circle, by Edgar D. Jones, $1.00 
The Character Christ, by W. J. Lhamon, $1.00 
The Message of the Disciples, by Peter Ainslie, $1.00 
Faith’s Certainties, by J. Brierley, $1.25 
Selections from Brierley, $1.25 net 


BIOGRAPHY 
From Alien to Citizen, by Edward A. Steiner, $1.50 net 
The Life Story of a Russian Exile, by Marie Sukoff, $1.50 


EDUCATION AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 

Efficiency in the Sunday School, by H F. Cope, $1.00 

The Church School, by Walter S. Athearn, $1.00 net 

The Pupil and the Teacher, by Weigle. 

The Training of Sunday School Teachers, by McElfresh, $1.00. 

The Mother in Education, by Florence Hull Winterburn, 
$1.50 net 

The Monday Club Sermons, $1.00 net 

Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the International Sunday School 
Lessons, by Martha Tarbell, $1.00 net 

Select Notes on the International Sunday School Lessons, by 
F. N. Peloubet and Amos R. Wells, $1 00 net 


PRACTICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
Those Who Have Come Back, by P. C. Macfarlane, $1.35 
Shall I Drink? by Joseph H. Crooker, $1.00 net 
Reducing the Cost of Living, by Scott Nearing, $1 25 net 


FOR WOMEN 


For the Comfort of the Family, by Josephine Story, $1.00 net 
A happy solution of the servant problem. A charming and 
practical “real life” story of how a family ended kitchen 
drudgery. 

The Young Woman Worker, by Mary A. Laselle, $1.00 net 


FOR BOYS 
The Boy Scouts in the White Mountains, by Walter P Eaton, 
$1.00 net 
The Scouts of Stonewall, by Joseph A. Altscheler, $1.30 net 
Mark Tidd in the Backwoods, by Clarence B. Kelland, $1.00 net 
The Land of the Caribou, by Paul G. Tomlinson, $1.00 net 
Ned Brewster’s Caribou Hunt, by Chauncey J. Hawkins, $1 20 
net . 
The Gaunt Gray Wolf, by Dillon Wallace, $1.25 net 


FOR GIRLS 
Josephine in War Time, by Elizabeth Cumings, $1.25 net 
Phyllis, by Maria Thompson Daviess, $1.25 net 
Beth’s Wonder Winter, by Marion Ames Taggart, $1.26 net 
The Double D’s, by Mrs. Frank Lee, $1.00 net 
The Kind Adventure, by Stella S Perry, $1.25 net 


POETRY 
The Congo and Other Poems, by Vachel Lindsay, $1.00 
General William Booth and Other Poems, by Vachel Lindsay, 
$1.00 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY ebruary 11, 


‘Great Books at Record-Breaking Bargains ! 


Books for Every Minister at prices that can not be duplicated anywhere. All new, clean stock. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 


BOOKS MUST BE SOLD BY MARCH FIRST 
Publishers’ Overstocks, Importations and Special Editions make this a most wonderful price-saving opportunity. 
TO DELAY ORDERING IS YOUR LOSS. EVERY BOOK OR SET SENT PREPAID. 


SPECIAL INSTALMENT PLAN—Until March Ist we will accept orders amounting to $10.00 or over, payable 20% down and 
the bal in ten equal monthly payments, making Great Sale THE MOST ADVANTAGEOUS EVER KNOWN. 
STOP! tead every tith It’s w 





1] worth your whil e reductions are from 50% to 75% less than regular prices. You may 


‘ 
swnin have ynderful opportunity to buy »} if genuine merit and usefulness for your Library. 


LOT NO. 1 
Single volumes, substantially bound in cloth, all postpaid 


TLES TITLES TITLES 
f PP os Brooks t Great Texts of the New Strong. Outlines of Systematic Theology 
mmentary on Matthew Testaments Parker Commentary on Colossians and 
Commentary on Isaiah C R Epistie to Ephesians Thessalonians — ww -oeeeeceas 
How Do ) we Commentary on |! Corinthians E K tsor The Influence of Poetry 
ermanent »men “hr r we Commentary on Iti Corinthians Rashda Doctrine and Development , 
Seven Times our srich t d of Your Sojournings Robertsor Epoohs in the Life of Jesus. 
Studies of the Sou ? i 5 “og F ts é é Roge The New Thesaurus ... ° 
The Commor Ing b >yclopedia R say Was Christ Born at Bethiehem?. 
City of God . } pel According to St. Mark . fut r Angel Voices. Sermons to Chil- 
srselves and ) ve 75 f rsone stry of S . es basenennes seeeeeese 
Eterna ' ' 7 t c f volution R and. Paul's Ideal Church 
4 vett Artist Cor or tobinso Sunbeams for Children 
g t F. W Volume of 33 Splendid 
nbs of His F Sermons 
tainey Temperance Sketches . 
a Women of the Bi ble 
The Practice of Life 
Fiashes of Thought seseves 
Twelve a4 Series. Each.. 
Joy, Peace, Ho Spirit, Heaven, 
Messages t Mu Ititude, Christian 
Serme ons Imported. Each 
ng Arms, Captain of Salvation, 
Soul Winner, Strange Things, True 


First Principles of Christian Citi- 
zenship ° TeTTTTT. eee 
therland ideals for the Christian Life 

r Cathedral and University Sermons 
et al. Sermon on the Mount. 3 vols. 
ersor The Bow in the Cloud 
y Sinai and Palestine 
Life of Principal Rainey 
dies ‘ rgeor The People’s Christ oes 
sitory Preaohir Some Criticism of the Text 
and Gethsemane Com- the "New Testament .. essbes 
ytl Preacher and His Sermons” 
cles of Jesus d nowder Soenes and Sayings in the Life 
>rophecy and Monuments Christ eeeasecece eeeesec 

, es ‘ Problems thhouse Men of the Beatitudes 

Epistle 4s n Studies ‘ y God of the Frail 
$e!f-Revelation yt Lore f re the Bible—Lesser Known elby God of the Patriarchs 
Back to the Bibl r . al Bible Selections for Daily Devotion 
Beatitudes of Te f r » New Testament ! The Strenuous Gospel 
O. Plair rds or re n r t n y 8 t New Things of God ... 
The Uower Mer , i Testament—Solo- ey! Christ and the Apocalypse 
Parable iv r ) r d purgeon Sermons in Candies 
t d Testament t c The Times and Young Men 
t ‘Talks on St. Luke's Gospe! 
On the Miracles. 2 vols 
On the Parables 
English Past and Present , 
Our Bible and How It Came to ‘Us 
v f I The Life That Is Life Indeed... 
Reference D gest ble lay Wm. M Bible Biographies. Each 
‘ David, Joseph, Elijah, Moses, Paul, 
Rut Esther 
Year Book of Thoughts 
indments 5C pacher r Sinlessness of Jesus 
Steer a Ship—Sermons Anecdote , r rden. Jesus. An Unfinished Portrait 
‘N | Resurrection of the Gospels... 
Sermons eeeéacenen 
in Relief of Doubt 
Christ in the Tabernacie 
dern Christian harton. Famous Women of the New Testa- 
From the Proverbs eee8 2ée . eeces 
The Growth of the Gospels harton. Famous Men of the Old Testament 
Gospe! of Jesus Christ d tkinson The Supreme Conauest 
5e | His Divine Power on Holy Spirit . ams. Addresses to Boys and Girls 
ple Opened or a Guide to the Bible . ier Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit ‘ cht. Cross of Our Lord ee 
Religion and the Higher Life . t Picture Sermons for Children atson, David Perfect Manhood .. 
On the Study of Miracles *arker Commentary on Ephesians d Waters A Young Man's oe and His 
of the Second Chance Plat Church and Social Problems ; Father's Faith : . 


LOT NO. 2 


REMARKABLE CLEARANCE SALE OF SETS 
and any set in this list will be sent prepaid You can pay the balance of your purchase in ten equal monthly 
payments. Buy now at low prices on easy terms. ALL BOOKS SENT PREPAID 


TITLES TITLES TITLES 
' Bible 1 Milman'’s Latin Christianity, 4 ¥ - Edersheim's Bible History. 7 vols 
Testament 11 man's History of Christianity, 2 ls Thayer's Greek-English Lexicon. 1 
rT? Set , Pusey’s Minor Prophets. 2 vols. 
Expositor’s Bible and index ev " Godet’s Gospe! St. John. 2 vols adie 
Meyer's Commentary on New Testament. Cheyne’s Book of Psaims. 2 vols. (was $7.) 
; Spurgeon's Sermons 20 l ae 
Edersheim's Life and Times of Jesus. 2 ; Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes. 
Hodge on Romans. 1 large : Ramsay's Books. 4 vols. 
Hodge Outlines Theology 1 large vo . Letters to Seven Churches in Asia. 
Jamieson, Fausset Brown Commentary Pauline and Other Studies. Each 
Luke the Physician. Each 
Ryle's Expository Thoughts on Gospels The Cities of St. Paul. 
, Bruce, A. B., Books. 4 
Biblical ! y - Complete 7 vols ‘ Parables and Miracles. 2 
Library of Orato Training of Twelve. Each 
cH. &M ehes : on Pentateuch } oa Humiliation of Christ. Each 
Standard Bible Dictionary l 
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